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NERVOUS ATTACKS. 

it is impossible to describe with any.thing like 

definiteness the symptoms of what is gener- 
ally understood as a nervous attack. It is so 
various in its. manifestations as seldom to re- 
semble itself on two successive occasions, and will 
assume at different times the forms of almost 
every known disease. ‘There is, however, this 
uniformity in its character, that it is an affection 
which exhibits itself in fits or paroxysms very 
formidable, it is true, in semblance, but in reality 
not dangerous, and generally ending in health, or 
that degree of it which persons liable to such at- 
tacks are capable of reaching. 

Those familiar with hysterical convulsions or 
nervous attacks, being conscious of the little dan- 
ger of an immediate fatal termination, are apt to 
make light of them. We know a physician who, 
called up in great haste one night to visit a pa- 
tient in the neighborhood, found, on getting to 
the house, a woman lying upon the floor of her 
bedroom, and exhibiting a variety of contortions 
and spasmodic movements not unlike those of a 
lively fish just pulled out of the water. The doc- 
tor, after a few inqufries and a shrewd glance 
with his practiced eye, detected a case of hys- 


teria. - He then without more ado proceeded to 
the treatment of his patient. ‘This consisted, 
much to the surprise of the anxious by-standers 
and the indignation of the sufferer, in inflicting 
upon her nose a rapid succession of smart fillips 
with his fingers. This rude remedy proved a 
perfect success. The convulsions passed away 
in an instant, and nothing was left but the anger 
of a woman enraged at the brutal treatment of 
the doctor, who was glad quickly to retreat from 
the battering of the storm he had raised. 

Though we can hardly advise the fillip with 
the fingers as a proper remedy, it was applied 
strictly in accordance with science. The doctor 
was aware of the fact that in hysteria the worst 
fits even are more or less under control of the 
mind of the patient, and are produced and sus- 
tained by depressing emotions. He accordingly 
strove to arouse anger, and, succeeding, thus 
awakened an exciting passion which is fatal to 
the phenomena of the disease. 

The fillip treatment is in reality the best, 
though not in its more brutal form. It is not 
necessary to use the fingers in the operation, but 
the mind should be aroused in some way or 
other, and relieved from the drag of depression. 
The mere fit of hysteria, however formidable it 
may appear to by-standers, is comparatively of 





little moment, The liability, however, to it is 

















Fig. 1.—Gray Casumere Druss.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15*, 15°-23. 





a@ serious matter, as it indicates a state of the 
mental and bodily constitution not only fatal to 
happiness, but usefulness. In the hysterical the 
temper is fickle, and the mind capriciods and 
unsteady. ‘‘ Hence,” as Burton, in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy, with a nice discrimination, says, 
** proceed a brutish kind of dotage, troublesome 
sleep, terrible dreams, a foolish kind of bashful- 
ness ‘in some, perverse conceits and opinions, de- 
jection of mind, much discontent, preposterous 
judgment. They are apt to loathe, dislike, dis- 
dain, to be weary of every object. Each thing 
almost is tedious to them. They pine away, 
void of counsel, apt to weep and tremble, timor- 
ous, fearful, sad, and out of all hopes of better 
fortunes! They take delight in doing nothing 
for the time, but love to be alone and solitary, 
though that does them more harm...... Many of 
them can not tell how to express themselves in 
words, how it holds them, what ails them. You 
can not understand them, or well tell what to 
make of their sayings.” ‘They will sob, cry, 
Jaugh, and shriek in the same breath, and are 
more often like idiots than rational beings. 

As for the mere fit, as we have said, this is 
comparatively of little importance, but is suffi- 
ciently frightful at times to call for some allevia- 
tion. Where the mental fillip or diversion, from 
want of skill or ingenuity in its application, does 





not succeed, a dash of cold water in the face, or 
the fumes of burned feathers or some disagree- 
able or pungent odor applied to the nostrils, 
may. ‘* When I first commenced to practice,” 
relates an eminent physician of Paris, “I was 
accidentally accosted in the street by a servant 
in livery who was seeking a doctor for his dying 
mistress. Conducted by him to a sumptuous 
apartment, I found there a young woman of ex- 
treme paleness stretched upon a sofa, and giving 
no signs of life beyond a slight tremor of her 
body hardly perceptible. I learned that the state 
in which I beheld her was the result of a nervous 
attack brought on by a disappointment she had 
had. The aromatic salts applied to her nose and 
the water dasheg into her face had been of no 
avail. It was no use to attempt to make her 
swallow any thing, for her jaws were so fixed 
that not a drop of fluid could pass them. I was 
puzzled what to do, when I noticed a feather 
lying near; I set fire to it and held it under the 
dame’s nose. The effect was magical. She got 
well, and from gratitude introduced me to her 
prodigal friends. This was the beginning of my 
success and fortune.” 

The hysterical condition is to be treated not 
by specific remedies, but by such hygienic man- 
agement as is favorable to the invigoration and 
health of both. Activity of brain and muscle is 

















Fig. 2.—Gray Casumeret Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15", 15°-23. 
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essential to the acquisition of either. ‘‘ No one 
knows,” says a thoughtful writer, whose words 
have been already recorded in the Bazar, ‘* how 
many women there are whose physical and men- 
tal health is now destroyed by the dreary vacuity 
of the lives they are compelled to lead. It is not 
true that enforced idleness—a life empty of any 
keen interest, empty of invigorating moral and 
intellectual discipline—is merely rather dull. It 
is terribly demoralizing. It is the immediate 
parent of hysteria, insanity, and vice.” Idleness 
and the perverse indulgence of the passions to 
which it leads are unquestionably the most com- 
mon causes of hysteria, and there is no surer 
preventive than the activity of business and nor- 
mal enjoyments of a well-ordered domestic life. 
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@@ An illustrated SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining the conclusion of the charming 
Fairy Story, 

“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” together with the sparkling II- 
lustrated Story, “ Mrs. Twinkleton’s 
Creed,” and the deeply interesting II- 
lustrated Poem, “ Black Sir Ralph,” will 
be issued gratuitously with the next 
Number of the Bazar. 





La 
6G With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 14 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double- 
page engraving from Stanfield’s paint- 
ing of the Battle of Trafalgar, and a 
page engraving, entitled “ The Specta- 
tors.” 

The continuation of Miss Brappon’s 
Novel, “A STRANGE WoRLD,” will be 
found in the SUPPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SuppLeMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for November 21. 





@™ A Cit Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant English Sacque, with Long Apron Front 
and Clinging Demi-trained Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 767. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


IHERE have been quarrels to the death 

over many a beautiful woman’s smile, 
and so it is not strange that there should 
be harmless quarrels over the Indian sum- 
mer, as bland and soft and sweet a thing 
as any smile of beauty was ever dreamed 
or imaged, and infinitely more mysterious, 
since nobody can tell whence it comes or 
whither it goes, or what is the reason for 
its being. 

How beautiful it is, indeed, with all its 
soft violet vapors, half blushing into rose, 
through which golden ladders of sunshine 
are climbing, and which give the landscape 
an unreal cast, as if it were a land of phan- 
tasms and illusions—that lotos-eating land, 
indeed, 

“In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon, 

And like a downward smoke the slender stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem.” 
How lovely are its leafless forests, purpling 
in lace-like tracery ; how delicious its resin- 
ous odors when the noon sun is wooing out 
the aromatic tears of the pines ; how solemn 
the great wide silence of its enchanted air, 
broken only by the seldom rustle of the fall- 
en or falling leaf; how poetic is that sense 
of well-being which it lends, tinged by the 


melancholy of the dead glories ! 
“And now when comes the calm mild day, as still 
i such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
When the sound of ts is heard, though 
nu ’ 
all the trees si 


are 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 


hes for the flowers whose 
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em in the wood and by the 





So beautiful it is, so delicious, and so mel- 
ancholy, that the poets have reveled in it, 
and it gilds their pages with its glamour, 
WHITTIER’S poems especially being full of 
allusions to it, and to the delight afforded 
during its season by the kind earth’s yield. 


“Tt was the pleasant harvest-time, 
When cellar bins are closely stowed, 
And garrets bend beneath their load, 
And the old swallow-haunted barns— 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 
And winds blow freshly in to shake 
The red plumes of the roosted cocks 
And the loose haymow’s scented locks— 
Are filled with summer's ripened stores, 
It’s odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to the eaves.” 


But while the poets have delighted in it, 
the scientific people have disputed about it, 
bringing one theory to upset another, quite 
unable to decide on any, and not even sure 
of the history of it. The early settlers, they 
say, were surprised by it, coming as it did 
upon them, like a doomed man’s merciful 
respite, after the black frost, and when they 
were preparing for the stern winter’s cold- 
ness, though nobody can tell you why it 
should have been a surprise to men and 
women from across the sea, where, the sum- 
mer of St. Martin could not be altogether 
unknown, with its floating gossamers, or 
Virgin’s threads, sparkling with the autumn 
morning dew as they sail through the bright 
blue weather, its faint airs of sweet decay, 
and the “moist rich smell of the rotting 
leaves.” Yet this is so fixed a fact in our 
records, this surprise of the shivering set- 
tlers, that for it alone, if for no intrinsic 
reason, there will always linger a little touch 
of romance about the sweet season in re- 
membrance of the solace it must have af- 
forded those sad wanderers when the world 
was beginning to look only dark and bleak, 
and the way long and cruel before them. 

The origin of the first record of the Indian 
summer is, however, the least part of the 
discussion. It is the origin of the Indian 
summer itself that is in question; and not 
only that, but its place in the calendar; and 
not only that, but whether it exists at all. 
Who would think so exquisite a thing could 
provoke such dispute? It is all a supersti- 
tion, say certain of the savants; there is no 
such thing as an Indian summer, as there 
is no such thing as your fabled equinoctial 
gale; there are some pleasant days in the 
fall, as there are some chilly days in the 
summer, and that is the whole of it: banish 
it where the other superstitions go. Banish 
the Indian summer! Banish hazy sunshine 
and voluptuous color and joy just touched 
by sorrow! banish youth and love and June 
and roses with it too! Let all the beauty 
go at once; for what would summer be, with 
all its charm, but for this riper summer lin- 
gering behind? No, give us back the old 
superstitions, and let us keep the Indian 
summer mirroring a luxury of dissolving 
splendor in every, glassy stream. 

But nay, say the other savants, there cer- 
tainly is an Indian summer, but does it come 
in October or November? And the party di- 
vides again. It comes in October, confident- 
ly declare one-half of the respondents. It 
comes when the leaves are ripe, when the 
forests are ablaze, when the fires of huckle- 
berry bush and sumach and blackberry vine 
run along the ground, when the earth is as 
gaudily and proudly dressed as some Indian 
chief in his war-paint—that is the Indian 
summer, this aftermath, full of richness and 
ripeness, dashed by a breath of the sharp 
frost, and that is the reason of its name. 

Bless your ignorance! declare the other 
half of the respondents. The Indian sum- 
mer, indeed, when there are leaves upon the 
tree! Where could it come from, and what 
could there be to make it? It is to Novem- 
ber that the Indian summer belongs, and to 
the last of it at that. Nota ray of its mellow 
mildness comes till the trees are stripped, and 
every twig and spray is outlined airily upon 
the sky in naked loveliness. Then when the 
leaves are well down and mouldering, sod- 
den and dampened by rains, and beginning 
to decay—then come those witch-like days 
that with their magic raise a beautiful illu- 
sion of summer out of the dead corpse of the 
year. For it is absolutely, say these other 
savants, from the decay of the leaves that 
the Indian summer is born; all decomposi- 
tion evolves heat, and by the decomposition 
of such swarms of leaves as fall from the 
vast wilderness of the forests sufficient heat 
is set free to temper these ten or a dozen days 
with ethereal mildness, And who shall gain- 
say these latter savants with their chemistry 
and their learning, since who is ever going 
to gather up the heat of the decaying leaves 
and measure it? For our own part, we will 
leave the wise men to finish their quarrel 
while we enjoy the mildness. If we think 

of it, we will make a note in our diaries for 
one or two recurring years, and decide the 
question for ourselves as to the respective 
merits of the rival months, with a little lean- 
ing to the later month, because it seems to 
us we never see the sweet old earth in all 





her bare natural beauty of flushing sky and 
misty slope till the lushness of the summer 
has fallen down from her like a garment, 
and for the sake of the poets, who are so 
fond of telling us about that bright band 
of days that have lost their way in the 
march of the year, and wandered into No- 
vember out of May. 








MRS. FRYER, DEACON WHIPPLE, 
AND AUNT SALLY. 


HE sisters Jennie and Harriet Millfungus 

occupied a third-story room in a human 
hive together with some twenty other fami- 
lies in various stages of distress, ignorance, 
and bestiality. Like many others, they lived 
in a moral solitude as profound as that of 
any mountain-top. Companionship with 
what was about them was impossible, and 
there was no man or woman outside to meet 
them with even a look that acknowledged 
them. They were desperately poor. And 
again, like thousands of others, they stitched 
all the minutes of seventeen working hours, 
and just did not starve and freeze. It seems 
incredible that any human being in a world 
of resources like ours should be condemned 
to such a life. Even an animal hunting its 
food enjoys a pleasurable play of muscle 
and prompting of instinct. An oyster in 
its bed, a sponge rooted fast, yet thrills to 
the electric stir of wind and wave. But 
these step-daughters of the Old Woman in 
the Shoe, these HaGars in the great city 
wilderness, starved in mind, heart, and body 
—look and you will find them not only in 
the alleys of the poor, but at your own door 
by thousands. 

It was on one of those early nipping days, 
bleaker than those of the later winter. Each 
sat by her little window, sewing in hand. 
Each was not cold, but quietly and entire- 
ly chilled, as you are when caught under a 
long sermon in a damp and fireless church. 
There was only a glimmer of fire in the 
stove. They had made a breakfast on weak 
black tea and bread with almost no butter 
at half past five, and had been sitting since 
almost motionless, except for the right hand 
andarm. And in trying to realize their state 
(and I am very anxious that you should re- 
alize it, and not think of them in the vague, 
picturesque way, for example, that we think 
of the people of Antigua, chanting prayers 
for mercy between the shocks of earthquake) 
this fact is to be remembered. We, a party 
of seven, once took summer quarters and a 
course of amateur starvation together, and 
discovered to our astonishment that one 
“square meal” after such a course was not 
sufficient to do away with the sense of hun- 
ger and waste. We were still in arrears to 
Nature, and it required a “square” series to 
bring the body up to its normal state. So 
in this instance these poor girls were bend- 
ing under the exhaustion not of that day 
only, but of the many such days preceding, 
the weariness and dejection of many such 
breakfastings and long stagnations. 

Each, as I told you, sat by her window, 
though there was little enough to see. A 
jumble of roofs, a prowling cat, some pig- 
eons in consultation, a mound of rubbish, a 
battered roll of tin roofing. But there was a 
bit of sky, cloudless and clear, and, thought 
Jennie, “somebody stood among pines on 
some mountain-top, and saw it just as she 
saw it, only in all its breadth.” The notion 
pleased her. It gave her a share in the 
pleasant world outside, at least as large as 
this bit of blue was broad. She sat look- 
ing, and her hands dropped in her lap, and 
the little half-finished boy’s jacket slid gen- 
tly down on the floor. 

“ Harriet,” she asked, so abruptly that her 
elder sister started, “do you think you love 
old Mrs. Fryer better than yourself?” 

Harriet stared, bewildered. 

“What do you mean? You have such a 
habit, Jennie, of going off to mental Cochin 
Chinas and Perus, without a word of warn- 
ing to your friends! Now what ever made 
you think of Mrs. Fryer? And if you will 
do it, do; don’t, please, jerk me after you, 
without any warning, either; it is so unset- 
tling to the nerves! And the idea of loving 
old Mrs. Fryer at all, not to mention better 
than one’s self! Ridiculous!” 

“T thought so,” answered Jennie, com- 
posedly. “And Deacon Whipple—have you 
a sincere esteem for him ?” 

“Esteem! Do you remember the night 
he made that beautiful prayer, and how the 
next morning he turned the widow Gobbins 
out-of-doors? and when he wanted Mrs. 
Winkle to taste his cherries, he broke one 
in two and handed her the half? Gracious! 
Jennie, what ails you?” 

“Never mind that, but just answer me. 
There is our Aunt Sally—should you like 
to run your trains on her tracks, and switch 
off just when she gives the signal ?” 

“ Jennie Millfungus ! who knows better than 
you that Aunt Sally is Lot to our ABRAHAM, 
and the land refuses to bear us both? It is 
my deliberate opinion that SoLoMON had her 





in mind, and nobody else, when he preferred 
the house-top to a brawling woman.” 

“And these are really the only persons we 
know!” continued Jennie, musingly—“ our 
world! the only people who, hearing to-mor- 
row that we.were both dead, would even 
say, ‘Ah,indeed! I wonder, now, what they 
died of ? No one else could be said to have 
forgotten us, because no one else ever re- 
members us. Mrs. Fryer, Deacon Whipple, 
and Aunt Sally are our Public Opinion.” 

“Tam sure,” said Harriet, feebly, and look- 
ing uneasy, “J always thought that Public 
Opinion was—well—was the whole United 
States.” 

“Very likely,” returned Jennie, indiffer- 
ently. “But I have been thinking. We 
have had no meat in a fortnight. We shall 
not dare to have one good fire this winter. 
Our shoes are as thin as paper, and in holes. 
We have not had a new corset in a year, 
either of us. We have three pairs of stock- 
ings between us, and two under-skirts, and 
one thick shawl. We might as well be can- 
nibals for all that we know of literature 
and art, although there is a picture-gallery 
four blocks away, and ten minutes’ walking 
would bring us to two libraries and a train- 
ing school for women. Such facts make 
one think. Are we really intruders in this 
glorious world, prowling about like vaga- 
bond cats and dogs, because no provision 
has been made for us? I do not believe it.” 

Harriet bristled. 

“Now, Jennie, there is one thing I will 
not listen to. When you come to fly right 
in the face of Providence, and reflect on His 
ways, I shall not hear you. Jam going to 
acquiesce in the will of God.” 

“So am I,” said Jennie, with sparkling 
eyes. “To live in His will, and carry it out 
too, is my intention, for I do not believe that 
our present life is of His will, but against it. 
You poor idolater, in what chapter is it writ- 
ten that two able-bodied young women are 
to work seventeen hours a day for the priv- 
ilege of slowly starving mind and body? 
No, Harriet, your Gospel is the Gospel of 
Gentility, and the God in whose will we 
have acquiesced so long is the dread of Mrs. 
Fryer, Deacon Whipple, and Aunt Sally.” 

“ How you talk!” said Harriet, more and 
more shocked. “It is not right to mix 
things up like that, making light of sacred 
things.” 

“How we live!” retorted Jennie. “To 
say that would be more to the purpose, I 
think. And why? Dig straight down to 
the root of the thing. As we must earn 
money or starve, we work; but it has never 
occurred to us that it was possible for us to 
work for it after any other fashion than we 
are doing at present, for in that case what 
would people say?— meaning Mrs. Fryer, 
Deacon Whipple, and Aunt Sally, the only 
people who could say any thing about it. 
Though a large part of the world regards 
the tribe of sewing women with profound 
contempt, still the sewing woman in turn 
may sneer at the woman who goes publicly 
in and out of the labor market, and earns 
her bread by force of muscle and drudgery ; 
and that possibility turns the edge of the 
dispensation in the Fryer and Aunt Sally 
mind. Is not that what it amounts to? 
Gentility is the round of the ladder above 
some one else; and to stand on that, though 
only one remove from the bottom, we have 
slaved and starved without a single ques- 
tion about the possibility of doing any thing 
else. Could we have done more for our 
God? Was there ever such a Moloch as 
this Gentility, in whose outer court thou- 
sands of women like us are starving now ?” 

“There never was a Millfungus,” said Har- 
riet, slowly, “who was not careful to keep 
up the gentility of the family. There was 
a Sir Something Millfungus in the days of 
ELIZABETH, and there was a Colonel Millfun- 
gus in the Revolutionary times, who raised 
his own regiment; and our grandmother’s 
sister married into the Preston family—the 
Prestons of Philadelphia—and they say the 
Preston mansion is magnificent.” 

“And they say,” broke in Jennie, “that 
the two Millfungus sisters are living in a 
tenement-house, and sewing on little boys’ 
jackets by way of being genteel and emu- 
lating the Preston magnificence.” And here 
she laughed wildly—laughed, indeed, till 
tears of terror stood in Harriet’s meek eyes. 
“<‘T am not mad, most noble Festus,” quoted 
Jennie, perceiving her sister’s apprehension ; 
“only a little hysterical at the notion of 
bearing all this misery for Aunt Sally and 
old Mrs. Fryer. Do try to see reason, Har- 
riet. Gentility backed by a bank account 
can stand alone; but gentility, worn thin 
and faded by time, is a drug in the market 
all over the world. Look at the two En- 
glish advertisements that I cut from that 
English paper that fell in our way. You 
remember? The governess was to teach five 
children and assist in the house-work and 
sewing. The servant in the family of three 
would be allowed the services of a boy to 
perform the drudgery, the servant to receive 
half as much again as was offered the gov- 
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erness. And is there not much the same 
scale of values here ?” 

“Which means,” observed Harriet, dogged- 
ly, “that you think of going out to service— 
a Millfungus in service!—and are trying to 
talk me over. But I never will consent. 
Never. I may be poor; but a mistress! to or- 
der me about! to go and do as one is bid! 
Jennie Millfungus, I wonder at you.” 

“What is the woman who gives out our 
work but a mistress,and a hard one? Does 
she not tell you when to come, what you 
must do, and reprimand you sharply into 
the bargain? I wonder at you. If there 
was a large demand for potatoes, and the 
market was overstocked with apples, would 
you still persist in bringing apples? And 
yet at this work there are twenty to take 
our places to-morrow, at lower wages too, 
while you surely are not deaf to the demand 
for good servants. And who is a better cook 
than you? And what is to prevent me from 
acting as a waitress? And why should we 
not take situations together in a family 
where there are no other servants? And 
why should you not receive sixteen dollars 
a month, and I twelve dollars—twenty-eight 
dollars a month, besides our board? Where 
could we earn any thing like that by sew- 
ing? We could re-stock our wardrobe.” 

“TI won’t hear of it,” protested Harriet, 
obstinately. 

“No need of hearing, my dear, if you will 
only doit. Think! Besides the money, we 
should always be sufficiently warm, and get 
plenty of nourishing food. The exercise 
would build us up in health. There are 
evening schools—” 

“No, no; I won’t!—I say I won’t!” cried 
Harriet. “Every soul we know would cut 
us.” 

“There are so many we know!” retorted 
Jennie. “We see them so frequently, and 
then are so uplifted and gladdened by our 
intercourse! Oh, sister, can you not see that 
our life and its motive are weak, fictitious, 
and diseased, and therefore we are cut off 
from all resources? It is inconsistent; it 
has nothing in common with the healthy 
ordering of the universe.” 

“To spend our days in somebody’s greasy 
kitchen!” muttered Harriet. 

“Put an apple seed in the ground. Does 
it spend its days there? Ways will open 
if we will but begin in the right place, like 
the apple seed. Come, sis, get on your bon- 
net.” 

Harriet recoiled. 

“Oh, not now! to-morrow, Jennie. 
are so precipitate !” 

“Yes, now, at once, while the iron is hot.” 


You 


We are honored by the friendship of the 
house of Baxter, and know that there have 
been tribulation and friction therein—con- 
stant collisions of the Baxter nature, ideas, 
and requirements with the Power before the 
Range. But yesterday we met the mother 
of the house, and, behold! she was beaming. 

“Congratulate me,” she began. “I ama 
happier woman than the mother of the Grac- 
chi! I have two gems of servants; Ameri- 
can girls! a cook and waitress !—sisters! 
One is thirty; the other eighteen, and so 
handsome! And they reason about their 
work, and plan it out beforehand. At her 
first dinner my waitress asked me for the 
name and chair of every member of the fam- 
ily, and the proper place of every thing. 
Fancy it! And she never made a single 
blunder! And they are refined! They have 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning and Ruskin 
on their table, and one of them expresses 
herself 80 well! Such a sense of rest and 
peace has taken possession of us that I am 
not sure that we have not all died and gone 
to paradise. Their names? Oh, it is an 
odd name. Millfungus—Harriet and Jennie 
Millfungus.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BONNETS. 


INCE the beginning of the opera season 
there has been a revival of light bonnets for 
evening wear. Ladies who do not appear in 
full dress at the opera wear any handsome dark 
suit, and brighten it by a light blue or rose bon- 
net; and the long-banished white bonnets are 
also seen again. At a late autumn opening of 
fashionable millinery evening bonnets were shown 
made of the richest gros grain, trimmed with 
tulle and ostrich plumes of exactly the same 
shade as the gros grain. For instance, a deli- 
cate Sévres blue bonnet of gros grain has a soft 
puffed crown, with brim turned outward all 
around, and pointed higher just on the left of 
the middle; blue tulle of the same shade is 
draped closely over the crown ; a twisted roll of 
the silk is unc .r the brim, and is knotted on the 
highest part; two demi-long plumes are placed 
diagonally and parallel on the crown, the first 
beginning at the point of the brim. This ex- 
quisite bonnet preserves a single tone through- 
dut without contrast of flowers or lace. Anoth- 
er is of pale rose gros grain and velvet precisely 
matched in tint; an irregular puffing of silk is 
under the brim as a face trimming, and the two 
pink plumes are exquisitely curled: price $40. 
The greatest novelty, however, is a white gros 





grain bonnet with its soft high crown veiled with 
white tulle, and a roll of black velvet under the 
brim; a cluster of dark exotic leaves is on the 
left side, and a long white ostrich feather sweeps 
over the crown and curls under the back: price 
$35. 

The approved shape for velvet bonnets turns 
up in front and back, flares on the sides, and 
has a very ample crown. The latest idea is to 
put the velvet smoothly on the frame, and dis- 
pense with a band, scarf, or any trimming around 
the crown that will conceal its shape. Thus a 
black velvet of this large shape has all its trim- 
ming massed in front and back, without the usual 
folds or twist of gros grain. ‘I'wo erect loops of 
velvet are in front, from which springs a long 
black Mercutio plume that passes straight down 
the middle of the crown; a latticed galloon of 
jet is laid on the outside of the brim, but not as 
binding ; and ten roses—some pink, others crim- 
son, some fully blown, others only pouting buds 
—are showered on the front and back. 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 


The changes in styles fer gentlemen’s clothing 
are easily noted, viz., coats are much longer; pan- 
taloons are large and straight, without “ spring” 
at the foot; vests are invariably of the material 
of the coat; black and very dark gray English 
goods are used. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


The fashionable suit of black for full dress is a 
long swallow-tail coat of west of England cloth, 
rolled very low, and with fine braid on the edges. 
The vest of the same material is rolled low to 
correspond, and also has braid on the 
The pantaloons are of west of England doeskin, 
of medium size in the legs. Extremists have 
braid down the outer seam of the pantaloons to 
match the coat and vest. Cloth with ‘‘ imperial” 
finish—that is, without lustre—is chosen instead 
of the glossy cloths lately worn. A white folded 
lawn neck-tie is invariably worn with this suit, 


SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 


The semi-dress suit for church, visiting, driv- 
ing, and the promenade has a double-breasted 
frock-coat reaching almost to the knee. This 
coat is of fine English worsted, usually either 
black or blue, in fine diagonal lines, or else with 
the new crape face now givén to west of England 
goods. The vest is always of the same material 
as the coat, and the fashionable finish is galloon 
binding. ‘The pantaloons may also be of the 
same worsted, but are often of dark gray English 
cassimere, or else the light pearl or drab French 
cassimere. A second suit, between those for 
semi-dress and the regular business suit, has a 
double-breasted cut-away coat and double-breast- 
ed vest, with pantaloons of striped English cassi- 
mere, 

BUSINESS SUITS. 

Business suits have coat, vest, and pantaloons 
alike, made of English goods in irregular plaids 
and broken checks. Black with white, and mixed 
colors, such as black, gray, and a few threads of 
dull red, are most used. The coat may be either 
the double-breasted Newmarket coat with flaps at 
the waist and binding of satin braid, or else a long 
single-breasted coat buttoned high, or perhaps to 
button only two buttons, then cut away. Double- 
breasted reefing sacks made of dark Scotch mix- 
tures, and cut much longer than those of two 
years ago, are also worn with business suits and 
for traveling. 

OVERCOATS, 

Overcoats are single-breasted, fly-front sacks 
shaped to the figure, and long enough to reach 
below the knee. ‘The material for them is Elys- 
ian fur beaver, and the prevailing colors are blue 
and black. Surtouts are also worn, made very 
long, and of fur beaver. ‘The loose overcoat for 
opera wear is of the Inverness shape, with a cape 
in front. The long Ulster overcoat, made of 
dark gray mixtures, will be wora for traveling. 


LINGERIE, NECK-TIES, ETC. 


Shirt fronts are of plain doubled or triple lin- 
en for general wear; for full dress two light 
lines of embroidery are added, or else there are 
medallions around the studs. Young gentlemen 
have tiny squares of hem-stitching and needle- 
work to cover an inch-wide fold down the mid- 
dle of the bosom. The fashionable standing col- 
lar, called the Garrick, is of high English shape, 
with the points in front rolled over but not flat- 
tened. Turned-down collars have an open space 
in front and points of different length. The 
new Challenger cuff, made of four thicknesses 
of linen, is very wide, and is cut off in points to 
match the Garrick collar. 

Made-up neck-ties or scarfs are variations of 
the sailor scarf made in rich black repped silks, 
or else with satin face. Japanese figures, dash- 
es or dots of red, white, or blue, and sometimes 
two colors of dots, are used. The Highland 
scarf has a folded wrinkled strap with long ends, 
and costs $2. The Elkhorn has a smooth flat 
knot curved at the top and bottom. ‘This is 
handsomely made of seal brown, navy blue, or 
rich black silks, with figures and without. The 
flat folded Wellington scarf is broad but short, 
and exposes more of the shirt bosom than for- 
merly. Folded white lawn ties for full dress 
are nearly an inch broad, and are wrought light- 
ly with silk in each pointed end. 

HATS, SEAL-SKIN CAPS, ETC. 

The fashionable black dress hat is lower in the 
crown than that of last season. It is six and a 
half inches high, of the yeoman bell shape, with 
large top. . The brim is wide on the sides, with 
round English curl, moderately curved, and wide- 
ly bound. Price $9. Semi-dress hats are of 
black or brown felt with low round crowns; the 
brims are wide on the sides, and curled in English 
style: price $5. Square-crowned felts are worn 
of various heights, also round crowns, Broad 








hat-bands are out of style. Most charming of 
all are soft felt hats—far finer than those worn 
by iadies-—with soft c:ashable brim with the nat- 
ural edge, not bound, and by way ot ornament 
merely a double sick cord passed around the 
crown and knotted: price $5. 

Seal-skin caps have double bands, with high, 
large, round tops. ‘The double band is three 
inches deep, and rolled closely against the lin- 
ing. ‘This is the newest shape, and costs $20. 
Some crowns are pointed, and some are half- 
round. Others again, for $18, have high round 
crowrs without bands. The fine Shetland seal 
fur is chosen for these caps, and they sometimes 
cost as high as $25. Fur-seal collars for gen- 
tlemen have pointed fronts, Gauntlets and half- 
gauntlets of seal are shown for midwinter. The 
cap and gloves form a set for $60; with collar 
added the price is $75 or $80 for the best ual- 
ities, 

HOUSE JACKETS AND ROBES, 

Rich twilled India silks of genuine Oriental de- 
signs are being made up in short jackets for the 
house, smoking, etc., also as long dressing robes. 
They have black, blue, or crimson grounds with 
gold figures, and trimming of quilted silk. They 
will make appropriate gifts for the holidays. 
Long robes of plain cashmere have deep borders 
of quilted silk of contrasting color, and cost $30: 


SHOES, 


Boots are almost entirely out of use. Gentle- 
men wear buttoned gaiters, with low broad heels, 
broad soles, and half-round toes. Double welts 
or projecting Marseilles soles are not worn as 
much as formerly. Calf-skin shoes are for gen- 
eral wear. ‘The dress shoe has calf-kid tops and 
light soles. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
M. A. Pace; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
W. R. Bowne; Brooxs Brotruers; Union 
Avams & Co.; Graze & Son; C. G. GuNTHER’s 
Sons; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Grorce Grant left London three years 
ago, and bought in our West a tract of land em- 
bracing a territory eighteen miles wide by thirty 
miles in length, each alternate square mile be- 
longing to the government. His tract, there- 
fore, covers 270 square miles. He has now about 
7000 sheep and 500 head of fine cattle, and as he 
is a man of sound judgment and great executive 
ability, he bids fair before many years to be one 
of fhe largest farmers in the world. It may be 
mentioned quietly that Mr. GRANT is unmarried. 
sister of Mile. ALBANI, named NeLLiz 
Laseunesse (or Nexiie Young, as the ordinary 
American would call her), is in Europe studying 
assiduously as an instrumental performer, and 
gives indication of superior talent. Five years 
ago she taught music at Schenectady. Think 
of a musical genius coming from Schenectady ! 
Albany was strange enough for the other sister ; 
but—Schenectady ! 

—The Rev. Henry W. Foote, of King’s Chap- 
el, Boston, is engaged upon a history of that 
edifice and the men and times that have been 
noted in its history. The old chapel has a hy- 
brid sort of liturgy. Originally it was Episcopa- 
lian, pure and simple, but in time the Unitarian 
element came in and dominated with such power 
as to cause the regular service to be emasculated 
and trimmed down so as to meet the views of 
the terrestrial powers of that day. Having suffi- 
cient capital at interest to defray expenses, they 
could hurl the requisite defiance at sacerdotal- 
ism and episcopacy, and go on on their own ac- 
count. And they have gone on ever since. One 
of the strong men of the congregation at the 
present time is OLIVER WENDELL Hotes. 

—The King of Holland has a number of young 
— from his private purse, whom he is 

aving trained as musicians, painters, etc. They 
were invited to send in pieces of their own com- 

sition, and the jury awarded the silver medal 
or the best composition to HEER HOLLANDER, 
a young Jewish — studying at the Con- 
servatoire in Paris. 

—BENJAMIN CumMMINGS, who died recently at 
Burtonville, New York, was the inventor of the 
circular saw. Seventy years ago, at Albany, he 
moved a large block of brick buildings, and, to 
the wonder and astonishment of the world, 
constructed a mile and a half of the Erie Canal 
through a bed of rock; and he also built, per 
contract, those first low bridges over the same. 
He also aided in the construction of the first ten 
miles of railroad built in the United States, and 
founded both the villages of Esperance and Bur- 
tonville, on the old Schoharie, near Amsterdam. 

—Prince ALFRED has yet some chance for roy- 
alty, though on a small scale, having a fair pros- 
a of succeeding the reigning Duke of Saxe- 

oburg-Gotha, as that potentate is childless, and 
Edinburgh is his heir. 

—The author of the Vindication of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, published in Harper's Monthly, is 
Miss Evita MILNER, the niece of a prominent 
English earl. Her genius has made her the pet 
of a large circle of aristocratic relatives. She 
has published a charming volume of fairy tales, 
and also a novel of high life, which may see the 
light in this country. 

—Speaking of Mr. and Mrs. Cavx, a Boston 
party, writing from foreign parts, says that not- 
withstanding Pattr’s economy in the matter of 
dress, she gives freely where she takes a fancy. 
She allows one young American girl $600 a year 
to pursue her musical studies. She and her 
husband live very happily together. The mar- 
quis goes to the opera every night when she 
sings, sits down in a retired corner, and never 
takes his lorgnette off his wife while she is on 
the stage. If there is any thing in her singing 
or acting that does not suit him, he tells her so 
when he goes behind the scenes, and she does 
better next time. She knows very well that 
what her marquis tells her is for her good, while 
a critic might suggest or cavil out of some un- 
friendly feeling. 

—The Baroness Burpett-CouTts is never 
weary in well-doing. Recently she personally 
distributed upward of fifty money prizes, all her 
own gifts, to several London carters, wagon- 
ers, and donkey-drivers, who, at an afternoon 
exhibition, satisfied their examiners that their 
animals had been well cared for and humanely 





treated. Fifty-four horses and thirty-seven don- 
keys were shown, all in good condition. One 
pony was thirty-eight years old, one donkey 
thirty-four, and another twenty-six years old. 

—General A. P. Stewart, formerly a graduate 
and teacher at West Point, and later an officer 
of dictinction in the Confederate army, has been 
elected Chancellor of the University of Missis- 
sippi. 

—Even Crown Princes have begun to do things 
liberal. Prince Rupotpu of Austro - Hungary 
has assigned the whole of a money present made 
to him on his birthday by his father to the use 
of an Austrian expedition about to explore 
Africa. 

_—Dr. SEWELL, who is likely to become Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University, is a brother of 
the well-known writer of 4my Herbert, and oth- 
er High-Church tales. The doctor’s chureliman- 
- runs in the same direction; but he means 
well. 

—In the New York correspondence of the 
Boston Journal is the following “ personal” of 
a prominent clergyman of the Baptist Church: 
“T saw Dr. Hague to-day at the sible Union 
meeting, held in the old Oliver Street Church, 
now a Seamen’s Bethel. He said to me, “ For- 
ty-eight years ago to-day I stood on the exact 
spot where I now stand, and was licensed a Bap- 
tist minister.’’ Dr. Haeve has not resigned his 
charge at Orange because he is sick. He has 
resigned because he is well. He is in splendid 
physical condition and in excellent health. Dur- 
ing all his ministry he has never taken a year of 
entire leisure. His family or his church have 
always had claims upon him. His wife is dead. 
He has broken up housekeeping. His children 
are married and have homes of theirown. The 
doctor proposes a year of entire leisure. This 
is to be spent in foreign travel, and he does not 
wish to carry with him a church on his back. 

—M. Kovupernig, a distinguished Russian ad- 
vocate, was recently engaged to defend several 
murderers, but was so horrified by the details 
that when called upon to plead he gave his cli- 
ents up and said, ‘‘ Let justice be done.”’ 

—Madame Turters, who is over seventy years 
old, wears juunty little hats that would be youth- 
ful for a woman of thirty. 

—A California correspondent of the New York 
Times says: ‘*‘ The Chinese in California buy their 
wives. My Celestial, An-Sam, who dusts ont 
my Office, has recently imported one. Sam sent 
money to his mother, and in due course of time 
the purchase arrived, and Sam brought her down 
for my inspection. She was as ugly a Chinese 
woman as I ever saw. I said, ‘Sam, not hand 
some, eh?’ Sam says, ‘No, no handsome much ; 
handsome gal cost heap money, and‘ all time 
kick up—bobbery.’ Sam had the correct idea 
of it, and was wisely content with a plain article 
that was most likely to stay by him. Sam in- 
formed me that the original cost, with freight 
and charges, was $300—all it was worth.” 

—It is difficult to bring to the imagination of 
people in our day the extreme youth of the men 
who made our independence. We regard them 
as veterans; yet General WARREN was not thir- 
ty at Bunker Hill, and in Wasuireron’s cab- 
inet, at the outset, HAMILTON was but thirty- 
three, the Postmaster-General thirty-seven, the 
Secretary of War forty, and JEFFERSON himself, 
at forty-six, was the oldest man of the cabinet. 

—The Washington correspondent of a paper 
published in Louisville by a select company of 
gentlemen, headed by Mr. WATTERSON says that 
in the library of General SHeRMaAN’s house in 
a ues there was a picture over the man- 
tel which commemorated a notable event in the 
history of our country. The picture represents 
the cabin of Admiral PorTER’s flag-ship, and 
the conference held there by LINcoLn, Grant, 
SHERMAN, and PorTER when they all met at City 
Point. The likeness of LINCOLN is the best ex- 
tant. SHERMAN and his army had not been 
heard from for some weeks, and the public knew 
nothing of the march he was making from At- 
lanta. When it was a certain fact that the Con- 
federacy was crumbling and tottering to its fall, 
SHERMAN left his hosts and secretly went to 
meet the President at City Point and receive 
from him instructions as to the terms of “ Jonn- 
sTon’s surrender.”” Mr. Lrxcoin was heartily 
sick of bloodshed, and, moreover, really loved the 
South as a part of his country, and only desired 
that the people should lay down their arms, go 
home, and become peaceable citizens. Mr. Lin- 
COLN drew up the terms, which were based upon 
these principles; General Grant and Admiral 
PorTER approved. General SHERMAN returned 
to his army and closed upon JoHnsTon’s forces, 
but, alas! by the time the surrender came, the 
patriotic President was dead, slain by the hand 
of the assassin, and the enemies of the South- 
erners endeavored to implicate them in the deed. 
It is on record in the War Department that the 
very treaty which Mr. Stanton caused to be 
so fiercely rejected, and for which he tried to 
brand General SHERMAN with the epithet of trai- 
tor, was the same one which Mr. Lrxcotn draft- 
ed and GRanT and PorTErR had approved. 

—A correspondent of the Chicago Jnter- Ocean, 
writing from Mobile, mentions Mrs. WILson, 
formerly Miss Aveusta J. Evans, author of sey- 
eral novels, the most successful of which was 
Beulah. Mrs. W1xson is now the wife of a gen- 
tleman of wealth, social position, and influence, 
and leads a quiet, unassuming life, such as might 
be supposed she would live, from the refined 
and intellectual character of her writings. The 
correspondent says: ‘* From her appearance, one 
would not imagine that she had wrestled with 
ConFvcivs, the Sanskrit philosophers, and the 
ancient Greeks. I meant to have asked her how 
she comes to know so much as she does about 
things of which every body else is ignorant; but 
I couldn’t—I was afraid it would be impudent. 
Imagine a tall, slender lady, of dark complexion, 
black hair, and eyes of an indifferent color, feat- 
ures plain, but fall of animation and intelligence, 
and manners that are at once unobtrusive and 
attractive, and you have this De Stat of the 
South. She is seen but little in society, and sel- 
dom entertains any but intimate friends; but 
the poor know her well, and the hospitals and 
institutions for the homeless and friendless find 
in her a local FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Daring 
the war she was very active in the Southern 
hospitals, and, it is said, gave the larger portion 
of the profits of her novel, Macaria, which was 
published in 1862, for the benefit of the sick and 
wounded soldiers. The novel is a story of South- 
ern life, and is very popular down here, as I find 
all her works are, and the lady herself, from her 
exclusiveness, is looked upon as something bet- 
ter than the common sort,” 





HARPER ‘Ss BAZAR. 


‘Knitted na Crochet 
Sacque and Cape for Girl 
from 3 to 5 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘Tas sacque with a cape, which 
may also be worn as a hood, is 
worked with waite zephyr worsted 
and wooden needles in rounds go- 
ing back and forth. The sacque 
is edged with several crocheted 
rounds, through which 
pink silk ribbon is run. 
Before beginning the knit- 
ting cut the sacque of net 
from Fig. 24, Supplement, 
which gives one-half of the 
pattern, and beginning on 
the under edge (with a 
foundation of 130 stitches 
in the original) knit 
by this pattern the 
back and fronts in 
connection to the 
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these ends serve for closing, and 
are tied in bows in adjusting the 
sacque and cape. Finally, set 
buttons on the front side edges. 


Crochet and Knitted 
Set for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 


Tus set consists of a fichu 
and sleeves, hood, muff, and leg- 
gings, and is worked with white 
split zephyr worsted in 
a variety of the Afghan 
stitch, which is embroid- 
ered with single cross 
stitches of pink filling 
silk. The trimming con- 
sists of a strip worked in 
loop stitch (simulating 
fur) with white — split 

zephyr worsted, and 
of pink silk bows, 
To make the fichu 
first cut the pattern 













pleat indicated on 
the pattern, and from 
there knit each part 
separately in the fol- 
lowing design: Ist 
round (right side of 
the work ).—All knit 













of net, one-half of 
which is given by 
Fig. 57, Supplement, 
and by this pattern, 
beginning in the mid- 
dle at the bottom, 
work two equal parts 











plain. 2d round.— ’ for the front and 
Always alternately 1 back as follows: For 
k. (knit plain), the first pr. 
1 sil. (slip (pattern row) . : 
Fig. 1.—Kwyirrep anp Crocnet Sacque anp CaPEe FOR stitch). Re- pny A og Fig. 2.—Kyitrep anp Crocuet Sacqur anp CAPE FOR 
Girt From 3 To 5 Years oLp.—Back.—({See Fig. 2.] ~~ = e Salieh) dnd on Girt From 8 To 5 Years oLp.—Front.—({See Fig. 1.] 
Sn 4. ernately the stitch), and on 
Oe pettern Ree o cometary V., Figs. 24-27. on ae these | crochet For pattern see aoe ma No. V. » Fig. S-e- 
rounds, but in a variety of IRIN 
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Fig. 1.—Crocurt Epeine ror 
LINGERIE, ETC. 













the knitted st. (stitch) should always 
come transposed. The narrowing is 
done on the outer edge according to the 
pattern. For the button-holes on the 
front side edges of the sacque, at inter- 
vals of ten rounds each, cast off the 4 st. 
following the first 3 st., and the 4 st. be- 
fore the last 3 st. of the round, and in 
the following round cast on anew 4 st. 
at the same point. Begin the cape 
on the under edge in the middle of 
the back, and work by the pat- 
tern given by Fig. 25, Supple- 
ment, in the preceding design, 
widening and narrowing on 
the outer edge in the requisite 
manner. Begin the sleeves 
from the upper edge by the 





Fig. 1.—CuATeLane Pocket. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern see Sapna, No. VL, 
Figs. 28-30, 


the Afghan stitch; this stitch consists 
of pattern rows of two rounds each, 
one round going forward, in which the 
stitches are taken up, and one round go- 
ing back, in which the stitches are cast 
off. In the Ist round of the first pr., 
after taking up 1 st. always wind the 
working thread around the needle once 
from the back toward the front, and 
then take up the next st. In the 2d 
round cast off the first st. separately, 
and then always cast off the 
thread thrown over together 
with the st. back of it. In 
the Ist round of the second 
pr. always take up 1 st. only 
from the vertical vein of each 
st. and the accompanying t. 
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2.—Crocuet EpGInG FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


















pattern Fig. 26, and the cuffs 
from the upper edge by the 
pattern Fig. 27. Having fin- 
ished all parts, sew up the 


t. o. (thread thrown over), 
and then always wind the 
thread once around the nee- 
dle before taking up the next 











Fig. 2.—Be.t 
FoR CHATELAINE 
Pocket, Fie. 1 








Fig. 1.—Sacque For Girt\rrom 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For potion goa descri 
o. XIL, 


Fig. 2.—Sacqur For Girt From 8 To 10 
Years o_p.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pate s and description see ee 
No. XIL, Figs. 49-56. 


Lapy’s Crocuet ann Kyittrep S.iipPer. 
For pattern see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Btack PATENT-LEATHER 
SLIPPER. 
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st., as in the Ist round of the first pr. In order to obtain the shape, 
widen and narrow on the outer edge according to the pattern. For 
the widening on the outer edge at the left side, work, in connection 
with the foundation for the first pr., a number of ch. (chain stitch), 
the length of which 
should correspond 
to that of the outer 
edge on the left 
side. From these 
ch. always take up 
the requisite num- 


pleat in the sacque according to the corresponding signs, and join 
the back and fronts on the shoulders from 49 to 50.- Join the 
sleeves and cuffs according to the corresponding figures, and set 
the sleeves into the armholes, bringing 440n : of thesacque. Sew 
the cape on the sacque from 51 to 52. Edge the sacque, the bot- 
tom of the cape, and the top of the cuffs with four in qreenanee rounds 
as follows: Ist 
round.—Always 1 
se. (single crochet) 
on each edge st. 
2d round.—Always 








1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the upper 
two veins of each 
st. in the preceding 
round. 3d round. 
—Always  alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the 
upper tio veins 
of the next. st. 
in the preceding 
round, 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 
1 st. 4th round. 
—x 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 
8 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 ch., 
5 de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 3 






ment, 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3.—Biack LEATHER AND 
Bive Liven Boor. 





Fig. 1.—Sacgve ror Girl From 11 To 
13 YEARS oLp,—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description pee Supple- 


No, XI., Figs. 44-48. 





.—Biack Kip SHoe. 


ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 
Through the second of these 
four crocheted rounds run a 
narrow pink silk ribbon, let- 
ting the ends project on the 
neck in front and in the mid- 
dle of the back of the cape; 


CrocuEet AND Knitrep Set ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS 
OLD.—For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 57-59. 





Fig. 2 
13 Yuars oLtp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and de- 
scription oe innit 
ment, No. 
Figs. 44-48. 


Lapy’s CrocHEeT aND KNITTED 
OVERSHOE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 31. 


wrong side with overhand 
stitclfes from 54 to 55, and 
edge the fichu on the neck 
with two crochet rounds as 
follows : Ist round. —Always 
alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next edge st., 









.-—Sacqur ror Girt FROM 11 To 


ber of st. for the 
widening in the Ist 
round of the corre- 
sponding pr. In the 
first pr. of the work 
pay no attention to 
the ch. designed 
for the widening. 
For the widening 
at the right side 
of the work always, 
after finishing 1 pr., 
work the requisite 
number of ch., and 
from these ch. take 
up.1 st. each in the 
next round. Hav- 
ing finished the 


back and front in 
this manner, join 
them on the shoul- 
ders 


from the 






Fig. 4.—Biack Satin Boor. 
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one of the next 
3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., 
5 de. (double crochet) 
on the middle one of the 
next 3 ch., 1 ch., and re- 
peat from *. Through the 
first of these rounds run a nar- 
rdw pink silk ribbon, which is tied 
in a bow in the middle of the front 
of the fichu. Seta button and button- 
loop on the neck at the slit of the shoul- 
ders, so that the fichu shall fit closely. 
Then work single cross stitches with pink fill- 
ing silk on the foundation of the fichu at inter- 
vals of 5 st. each ; these cross stitches should come 
transposed, however. The strip knitted in loop stitch 
which borders the outer edge of the fichu is worked 
with a double thread and steel knitting-needles, in rounds 
going back and 
forth, as  fol- 
lows: Make a 
foundation of 7 
st., and on these 
work one round 
knit plain. Inthe 
2d round slip the 
first st., knit the next 
st. plain, and form loops 
of the next 3 st., passing 
the needle of the right hand 
for each loop first through the st. as 
if going to knit plain, then wind the 
working thread on the needle of the 
right hand as if going to work off the 
st., next wind the thread twice on a 
mesh an inch and a quarter in cir- 
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EMBROIDERED CovVER FOR 
Cusuions, SACHELS, ETC. 






AIA 


ra > cumference, 
Sa whichis laid 
on from the 






wrong side 
of the work 
and on the 
needle at the 


same time, and knit 
off the st. ; then 2 st. 
knit plain. After each 
loop round follows one 
round all knit plain, in which 
the double st. are always work- 
ed off as 1 st, These two rounds 
are worked always alternately. Sew 
the finished strip’on the outer edge of 
the fichu from the wrong side, pleat the 
back and front at the bottom of the waist, 
bringing x on @, join these parts at the 
waist with pink silk ribbon four inches and a 
half long and an inch and a quarter wide, and 
trim the fichu with bows of similar ribbon, as shown 
by the illustration. Work the sleeves in a similar man- 
ner, each in 
one piece, by 
the pattern 
Fig. 58, Sup- 
plement, be- 
ginning on 
the upper edge 
with a founda- 
tion of 8 st., and 
widening and nar- 
rowing according to 
the pattern. After fin- 
ishing the sleeves, sew them up from 
the wrong side according to the cor- 
responding figures, and furnish them 
with the trimming, as shown by the 
illustration. Work the hood in the 
same design by the pattern, one-half 
of which is given by Fig. 59, Supple- 
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Fig. 1.—Marte Antornette Ficav. Fig. 2.—Marie Antoinette Ficav. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. 4040 Backx.—[See Fig. 1.] 








For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 60. 


Netrep GUIPURE 
BorpDeEr. 











For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 60. 











Fig. 1.—Sacque FoR 
Girt FROM 10 To 
12 Years OLp. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Ctoak ror Giri 
From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIIL., 
Figs. 32-35. 


Fig. 2.—Sacque For 
GIRL FROM 3 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 4.—Basque ror Griru 
FROM 9 To 1l YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see ee, No. IX., 
igs. 36-39, 


Fig. 5.—CLoak FOR 
Girt From 10 To 
12 YrRARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Suir ror 
Boy From 5 T0 
7 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement, 


Fig. 7.—C.Loak FoR GIRL 
rroM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and — 
see eS No, X.,y 
igs. 40-43, 


Figs. 1-7.—GIRLS’ WRAPPINGS AND BOY’S SUIT. 
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ment. Begin the hood on the under edge, from 
the middle of the back, with a foundation of 3 st., 
and in the course of the work widen and narrow 
according to the pattern. The trimming consists 
of a strip knitted in loop stitch and of pink bows. 
Pleat the finished crochet part, bringing x on @, 
and furnish it with a button and button-loop for 
closing. For the muff work in a similar manner 
a straight piece fifteen inches and three-quarters 
long and nine inches and three-quarters wide, 
sew it up on the ends-from the wrong side, fur- 
nish it with wadding and pink silk lining, and 
trim it with three strips knitted in loop stitch 
and with bows, as shown by the illustration. 
The leggings, which are buttoned on the outside, 
consist each of one piece fourteen inches and a 
half long and ten inches wide, which grows nar- 
rower at the ankle and wider on the under edge, 
in the shape of a gore. Begin the legging on 
the upper edge with a foundation of 37 st., and 
on these work 52 pr. in the preceding design, 
but in order to obtain the shape for the legging 
of the right foot, narrow in the Ist round of the 
27th pr., taking up only 1 st. instead of 2 st. 
from the 22d and 23d st., and from the 26th and 
27th st., together with the accompanying t. t. 0., 
and in the 29th, 32d, 35th, and 38th pr. narrow 
always | st. at the same points; in the 41st pr, 
widen, on the contrary, taking up always 2 st. 
from the fifth and ninth st. ; the first st. should 
be taken up always from the st., and the second 
st. from the t, t. 0. ; in the 43d, 45th, 47th, 49th, 
and 51st pr. widen in a similar manner in the 
same direction above the first two widenings. 
In the legging for the left foot the widening and 
narrowing should be done in the opposite direc- 
tion. Border the leggings on the under edge 
and on the side on which the buttons are set 
with 1 round of single crochet, and trim them 
on the under and upper edges and on the side 
furnished with button-loops with a strip knitted 
in loop stitch and with pink silk bows, Finally, 
set on the buttons and button-loops, and furnish 
the leggings with a band worked in the same de- 
sign, 5 pr. wide and 14 st. long. 


Chatelaine Pocket and Belt, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 756. 


work. The belt and the ta’ 
connect the belt with the pocket, and for which Fig. 
80, een ye gives the pattern, are made of blac 
silk round and jet beads to match the ‘ket. 
The rosette, which finishes the belt, consists of a but- 
ton embrofdered with black saddler’s silk and jet 
beads; this button is snrrounded by a card-board 
ring covered with black silk, embroidered diagonally 
ith long jet beads, and edged with a small border of 
black round cord and beads. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 756. 
Tarsz edgings are worked with twisted crochet cot- 


ton, No. 60. 

For the edgin . 1 make a chain stitch founda- 
tion of the requisite length, and on this work the ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on 
the next foundation st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain stitch), 

over 1st. 2d round.—* 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the next single ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following 
single ch., ® ch., pass over 5 st., and repeat from x. 
8d round.—x 1 ec. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 dc. on the second of the 
next 9 ch.,1 ch.,1 dc. on the second following st., 
twice alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on the next st.; then 1 
ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch. ; repeat from 
*. 4th round.—* 1 sc. on the si ch. before the 
third de. of the next scallop in the preceding round, 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the next single ch., 9 ch., and from 
*. Sth round.—»x 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 
8 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 dc. on the second 
of the next 9 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
st., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 dc. on the following st. ; 
then 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 6th round.—x 1 sc. on the next single 
ch, in the preceding round, four times alternately 1 sc., 
2 dt., 1 se. on the next single ch., then 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing single ch., and repeat from x. 

Be; the edging Fig. 2 with the round which bor- 
ders the under edge, — as follows: ist round.— 
* 10 ch., 1 sc. on the first o7 8 ch., which count 
as first de., 7 dc. on the 10 ch. previously, 3 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 

ese), 1 sc. on the last of the 7 dc. worked previously, 
8 de. on the 10 ch.,8 ch. ; ao = ; but in every 
the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
dc. to the first of the last 8 ch. of the preceding point. 
2d round.—Hold the points of the Ist round downward 
in this round, and on the other side of the points work 
1 de. on the vein between two points in the propetins 
round, 8 ch., 1 a ery eon | of 7 de. on the free 4 ch., 
fasten to the first of these 7 dc. ; to do this drop the 
insert the latter in the = 


round, 


Lady’s Crochet and Knitted Overshoe. 


See illustration on page 756. 


etc., over thin shoes. It is 


bed crochet stitch, and is furni 
card-board covered with red flannel, and with a sole 
knitted with fine twine. Begin the overshoe at the 
point, making a foundation of 18 st. ery! with red 
w 4 on this foundation crochet in rounds 
, and ng over the last st., as 
liows: Ist round.—1 sc. (single crochet) on each 
foundation st. 2% round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), always 
1 sc. on the back vein of each st. in the Peps | 
round. (All st. are worked in this manner.) 3d row 
(with white worsted).—Always 1 sc. on each st., but 
on the middle st. work 3 sc. for the widening. Like 
the 8d round work 17 rounds more, always alternately 
1 round with red worsted and 1 round with white 
Cut off the 


worsted, 

crochet on each half of the crocheted part 
88 rounds more, in which the front and heel are fin- 
ished, but in each of the next 12 rounds widen always 
1 st. on nearest the middle of the front, and 
= the 13th and 14th rounds widen always 8 st. there ; 


tern, and is covered with red flannel ; in doing this the 
ends should be fastened carefully. Bind the 
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upper edge of the overshoe with a bias strip of red 
flannel, and edge it with crocheted points, which are 
worked with white worsted on a foundation of st. of 
the requisite length, as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next st.,3 ch., pass over 1 st. 
2d round.—* 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, 1 ch., 4 double crochet on the 
middle one of the next,3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from x. 
The sole knitted of twine, which is set op the outside 
of the flannel sole, is begun at the point with a foun- 
dation of 10 st. ; on this foundation knit all plain, by 
the pattern, Fig. 31, in rounds going back and forth, 
narrowing and widening as may be required. After 
finishing the knitting, edge it with one round of single 
crochet. Finally, furnish the front along the slit with 
red silk ribbons for closing, and set a bow of similar 
ribbon on the front, as shown by the illustration. 


Lady’s Crochet and Knitted Slipper. 
See illustration on page 756. 


Tuts slipper is worked with red and white double 
zephyr worsted in ribbed crochet stitch, and is fur- 
nished with a sole of card-board covered with red flan- 
nel, and also with a sole knitted of fine twine. The 
upper edge of the front and the outer edge of the free 
part of the sole are bordered with crocheted points of 
white worsted. Begin the front of the slipper at the 

int with red worsted, making a foundation of 18 st. 
Tetitch),and on this foundation crochet, in roundsgoing 
back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass over 1 st., 
17 sc. (single crochet) on the next i7 st. 2d round.—Al- 
ways 1 sc. on the back vein of each st. in the preced- 
ing round, but on the middle st. work 3 sc. for the 
widening. Like this last round crochet 25 rounds 
more, always alternately 1 round with red worsted and 
1 round with white worsted. Cut off the thread at the 
end of each round. The points on the upper edge of 
the front are worked with white worsted, as follows: 
ist round.—1 sc. on the next st.,3 ch., pass over 1 st. 
2d round.—* 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 3 ch. 
in the eager J round, 1 ch., 5 dc. (double crochet) on 
the middle of the next 3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from *. 
The points which edge the free part of the sole are 
worked like the points just descri on a foundation 
of st. of the requisite length ; sew the slipper to the 
knitted sole, which is worked by the pattern, Fig. 31, 
No. VIL, of the present Supplement, and by the de- 
scription given of the Lady’s Crochet and Knitted 
Overshoe, Finally, set a bow of red silk ribbon on 
the front, as shown by the illustration. 


Ladies’ Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 756. 





Fig. 1.—Bviaox Patent-LeEatuer Suirrer. This sli 
per is lined with blue silk, which is ornamented with 
& cross seam all around the edge. The heel is covered 
with blue silk and stitched with white silk. The outer 
edge of the slipper is bordered with a ruche of blue 
silk ribbon, which is arranged in a rosette on the front 
of the slipper, and is ornamented with a steel buckle. 

Fig. i ieses Km Suor. This shoe is furnished 
with a projecting sole and with a high heel covered 
with kid. The hed front is trimmed with a steel 
buckle. 

Fig. 8.—Biack Lrature anv Buive Liven Boor. The 
lower part of this boot is of black leather, and the up- 
Re pert, which is eight inches high, is of blue linen 
ined with silk. The underlapping part of the boot is 
furnished with black buttons, and the yen we part 
is button-hole stitched in scallops and furn with 
button-holes. On the middle of the front is set a bow 
and a steel buckle. 

Fig. 4.—Biaox Satm Boor. This boot is cut in 
bands from the front to the bes gh edge ; these bands 
are bound with narrow black silk ribbon, and are fur- 
nished with buttons and loops for closing. The boot 
is trimmed on the middle of the front with a bow of 
black satin ribbon and a buckle. ° 


Embroidered Corner for Cushions, Sachels, etc. 
See illustration on page 757. 


Ts border is worked on fine Brussels tulle and 
Swiss application in white embroidery. To work the 
corner transfer the design to linen, baste on the tulle 
and Swiss muslin, run the outlines with fine cotton, 
foing back and forth several times on the coarse out- 

nes, and work the embroidery in satin, back, half- 
— and knotted stitch. The border is worked in 

utton-hole and half-polka stitch. Work the wheele 
in lace stitch with fine thread, and cut away the tulle 
and Swiss muslin on the edge, as shown by the illus- 
tration ; in the centre the Swiss muslin only should be 
cut away carefully, after finishing the embroidery. 


Netted Guipure Border. 
See illustration on page 757. 

Tnx foundation of this border is worked in straight 
netting, and darned in age desprit with medium- 
sized thread, as shown the illustration. The star 
figures are worked in point de toile and point de re- 
prise, and the raised leaves in dovetailed button-hole 
stitch. Work the wheels in lace stitch, edge the bor- 
der with button-hole stitches, as shown by the illus- 
ho ng and cut out the netted foundation for the 
points. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Taken at THe Fivop,” “Srrancers 
anp Prrerms,” “ Avrora Froyp,” ero, 
. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and, at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell ™ hi * * * . 


There is a comfort in the strength of love; 
"Twill make a thing endurable which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart.” 

Ir was Mrs, Gurner’s last day but one in Voy- 
sey Street. The furniture was ready for remov- 
al; the small stock of glass and crockery packed 
in a crate, with the iron gery at bottom by 
way of ballast; Jarred’s pictures—the Guido for 
which he had so long sought a purchaser, and 
various other canvases of problematical value— 
swathed in an old dressing-gown, and bound to- 
gether with a clothes-line; a battered old port- 
manteau standing on end in the passage; the 
fire-irons tied up in brown paper; the chest of 
drawers turned the wrong way; a general air of 
upside-downishness pervading the apartments, 
so soon to be abandoned by their present ten- 
ants. 

The day was waning, and Mrs. Gurner sat 
alone by her dismantled hearth. She had toil- 
ed patiently since morning at the packing, while 
Jarred was agreeably busy at Malvina Cottage, 
helping a jobbing carpenter to nail up shelves 
and put up a bedstead or two, and directing the 
operations of a jobbing gardener, who was en- 
deavoring to reduce the neglected garden to or- 
der and symmetry by means of a scythe and a 
praning-knife. 4 

Having done her duty bravely—struggling he- 
roically with feather-beds, and nearly dislocating 














her spine in the delicate task of packing the crate 
—Mrs. Gurner seated herself in one of the two 
remaining chairs, and indulged in the luxury of 
a ‘*good cry.” Why she should weep at the 
prospect of abandoning a place which she had 
long yearned to leave is a question for psyeholo- 
gists to answer. She wept with a vague self- 
pity, remembering the dreary years she had lived 
in that house, and the small leaven of joy in her 
full measure of grief and care. She had strug- 
gled on, grubbed on, somehow, for twenty years, 
never utterly free from anxiety, rarely knowing 
an hour which had not been haunted by the vis- 
ion of an angry tax-gatherer or an exasperated 
landlord. And yet, just at the last, she shed re- 
gretful tears, remembering stray hours of com- 
fort, thinking of this old parlor as the living think 
of their beloved dead, forgetting its faults, re- 
membering only its better qualities, 

**T don’t think there’s a snugger room of a 
winter’s evening, or a better grate to draw,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘I only hope the chimneys 
don’t smoke at Malvina Cottage, and that there’s 
an oven that will bake a pie. Jarred might have 
paid me the compliment to ask me to go over to 
Camberwell and see the house before he settled 
every thing; but he always had sach impetuous 
ways.” 

Mrs, Gurner made herself a cup of tea doleful- 
ly, as if she had been infusing hemlock for a final 
sedative, and produced the remains of yesterday's 
dinner from the cupboard; but she was too de- 
pressed in spirit to care much for the good things 
of this life, and the blade-bone of a cold shoulder 
had no charm for her. She sat and sipped her 
tea and meditated; now shaking her head pen- 
sively with a languid sigh, now wiping a tear from 
her dim old eyes. By the time she had finished 
her third cup she had arrived at a desperate res- 
olution. 

**]’ll go round to Wimpole Street and have 
another look at her before I leave the neighbor- 
hood,” she said to herself. ‘‘I’ve never annoy- 
ed her, or gone near her, or put forward any 
claim in all these years; but I feel as if I couldn't 
go across the water—for at my age I’m not like- 
ly to be coming backward and forward to this 
part of London—until I’ve had another look at 
her, and heard her pretty voice again. I don’t 
seek for any thing from her, wealthy as she is; 
I don’t want to obtrude myself upon her; but I 
feel as if it would do me good to see her.” 

Mrs. Gurner rose and hastened to remove the 
traces of her day’s labor by means of mild ab- 
lutions, conducted rather upon the Continental 
hotel principle of a little water in a small basin 
going a long way. She brushed and curled her 
front, put on a clean collar, and a large and awe- 
inspiring brooch of the cameo tribe, representing 
a straight-nosed Minerva in a helmet—a goddess 
whom Mrs. Gurner insisted upon mistaking for 
Britannia. Since the sale of the plum-colored 
satin, and the disposal of the stock in trade, Mrs. 
Gurner possessed no such thing as a best gown ; 
but she shook and brushed her every-day rai- 
ment, and contrived to make herself tolerably 
tidy. As she contemplated her front and bon- 
net sideways in the small and somewhat cloudy 
looking- glass, she flattered herself that there 
could be no mistake as to her pretensions to gen- 
tility. 

It was only six o'clock, and she knew that Jar- 
red, pleased with Malvina Cottage as a child with 
a new toy, was not likely to return till long after 
dark. She had laid in provision for his supper— 
a couple of pork chops with the kidney in them— 
and felt easy in her mind; so she locked the par- 
lor door behind her, slipped the key under the 
mat (an agreed-upon hiding-place), and set out 
upon her errand. 

She went by various small streets to Regent 
Street, and thence across Cavendish’ Square to 
Wigmore Street, and into Wimpole Street, the 
professional aspect of which thoroughfare im- 

ressed her strongly. She walked briskly along, 

king at the numbers, till she came to Dr. Ol- 
livant’s door. Here she stopped, and knocked a 
timorous double knock and jingled the bell fee- 


bly. 
Ne feel that faint that I’m sure I shall drop 
if the door isn’t opened quick,” she said to her- 

There was some delay before the door opened, 
but Mrs. Gurner contrived to maintain her equi- 
librium, and had just strength to inform the but- 
ler, in a faint voice, that she wished to see Mrs. 
Ollivant on particular business. 

‘*T don't think my mistress will be able to see 
you,” the man answered ; “‘my master is very 
ill, and Mrs. Ollivant is in his room.” 

‘Oh dear!” sighed Mrs. Gurner, ‘‘ I'd set my 
heart upon seeing her this evening.” 

‘*Tf it’s an application for relief, or any thing 
in that way, it’s not the least use,” said the but- 
ler, almost shutting the door in the timorous vis- 
itor’s face. 

At this insult Mrs. Gurner plucked up her 
spirit. 

“‘T’m not a pauper, though I do not come in 
my carriage-and-pair,” she replied. ‘‘ Perhaps 
if you'll be good enough to say that a connection 
of your mistress’s wishes to have a few words 
with her, Mrs. Ollivant will be good enough to 
see me. 

The man looked doubtful. After all, this shab- 
by-genteel female might be a poor relation of his 
master’s wife’s. Needy connections are crab-ap- 
ples that grow upon every family tree. Perhaps 
it might be an unwise thing to be churlish to this 
elderly applicant. 

“*If you'd like to step in and wait for a few 
minutes, I'll send up your name.” said the butler. 

Whereupon Mrs. Gurner entered the hall, and 
was ushered into the dining-room—a dismal 
apartment in the ghastly London twilight, and 
containing no portable property within reach of 
the intruder, should she be an impostor with lar- 
cenous intentions. ‘The sideboard was locked; 
even the dryasdust books and pamphlets usual- 








ly exposed unon the table for the entertainment 
of patients had been bundled into a heap and 
put away by the careful seneschal. 

“Your name, if you please, ma’am.” 

‘*Gurner,” replied the visitor, hesitatingly, as 
if rather ashamed of that cognomen. 

The butler retired, and sent a house-maid up 
to the sick-room with the intimation that a per- 
son by the name of Gurner, and asserting her- 
self to be a connection of Mrs. Ollivant junior, 
was waiting in the dining-room ; he himself keep- 
ing watch and ward over the door of that apart- 
ment, lest Mrs. Gurner should levant with the 
fire-irons or the black marble time-piece, of 
should make a raid upon the property in the hall. 

Flora came out of the sick-room at the house- 
maid’s summons, fluttered and wondering. The 
girl had forgotten Mrs. Gurner’s name. and had 
only contrived to say that a relation of her mis- 
tress’s was waiting below: a startling announce- 
ment to Flora, who hardly knew of the existence 
of any one claiming kindred with her. 

The doctor was asleep—that fitful slumber 
of exhaustion which seems to give so little rest. 
He was well guarded, for his mother had come 
from the Willows, and kept watch by his pillow 
night and day, whereby the professional nurses 
found their labors wondrously lightened. 

‘* What shall I do, mamma?” said Flora, help- 
lessly, when the house-maid had stumbled through 
her message. 

“*You had better see this person, I suppose, 
my love. There can be no harm in seeing her.” 

So Flora went reluctantly to her unknown vis- 
itor, the butler opening the dining-room door 
with his grandest air as he ushered her in. 

** Shall I bring the lamp, ma‘am ?” 

‘If you please,” said Flora, almost afraid at 
finding herself in the semi-darkness with a stran- 
ger. 

‘“*T trust you will forgive my intruding upon 
you at such a time, Mrs. Ollivant,” began the vis- 
itor. 

Flora gave a start of surprise. 

‘*T think I have heard your voice before,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, my dear young lady, we have met once 
before.” 

**Oh, you wicked old woman!” cried Flora, 
kindling with sudden indignation. ‘I know you 
quite well. How dare you come here and pre- 
tend that you are a relation of mine ?—you above 
all other people !—you who might have saved me 
years of agony if you had only spoken the truth 
when you came to see me at Kensington !—you 
who knew that I was breaking my heart for an 
imaginary grief; that Dr, Ollivant, the best and 
noblest of men, was weighed down by the burden 
of an imaginary crime!” 

‘**Cireumstances alter cases, my dear young 
lady,” pleaded Mrs. Gurner. ‘‘' There were rea- 
sons why I could not speak so freely that day as 
I should like to have spoken. My granddaugh- 
ter’s happiness and prosperity in life depended 
upon my keeping the secret—a girl that was 
brought up by me from a sickly chiJd of three 
years old, and was like a daughter to me. I said 
all that I dared venture upon saying. I hinted 
to you that it was foolish to grieve for a sweet- 
heart that had been from the very first more tak- 
en by Louisa than by you. More than that was 
not in my power to say. When my son Jarred 
trusted me with the secret about Mr. burne, 
he made me take my Bible oath not to breathe 
a word of -it to a mortial. I shon!dn’t be here 
to-night if I hadn’t heard from Louisa that you 
and Mr. Leyburne had met at Killarney, and that 
the secret was a secret no longer.” 

‘* And that was your granddaughter—Mr. Ley- 
burne’s wife—whom I saw with him, I suppose,” 
said Flora, with involuntary scorn. 

“That was our Loo: as good a girl as ever 
lived, and the best of granddaughters, Never 
did a cross word pass between us in all the years 
she and me spent together,” protested Mrs. Gur- 
ner, happily oblivious of all by-gone misunder- 
standings. 

‘* She is very handsome,” said Flora, with that 
latent touch of scorn in her tone. 

** She always had the makings of a handsome 
woman, but she’s improved wonderfully since her 
marriage. Prosperity makes a great difference 
in people. I was counted a good-looking young 
woman in my day,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, :“‘ but 
quite a different style from our Loo. She takes 
after the Gurners. The Shrubsons were fair and 
blue-eyed. My daughter that went to Australia 
was a thorough Shrubson ; her eyes were as blue 
as yours; yes, my dear young lady, just such eyes 
as yours, with the self-same look in them.” 

ora was not interested in these personal de- 
tails. She was thinking with deepest anger and 
how much pain this wretched old woman. 

could have spared her. 

“Did you know that my husband considered 
himself guilty of Walter Leyburne’s death,” she 
asked, ‘‘and that your son traded upon Itis 
knowledge of my husband’s secret, and extorted 
money from Dr, Ollivant?” 

**No, Mrs. Ollivant; if my son Jarred de- 
meaned himself to do that, he did it without my 
knowledge. I was never trusted by Jarred an 
inch further than it suited his convenience to 
trust me. Many a time have I suspected that 
he had means of getting money beyond my knowl- 
edge; but never did I think of any thing so bad 
as that. All he told me about Mr. Leyburne was 
that he was supposed to be dead, but was really 
alive, and that he was going to marry our Loo. 
He had been engaged to you, and it was only his 
supposed death that set him free. Of course 
my feelings and my interests were with Loo, the 
granddanghter I had brought up from an infant. 
She hadn't got through so much as the measles 
when she came to me, and I think if she whoop- 
ed for one month the second year I had her, she 
whooped for ten. I never knew a child have the 
whooping-cough so long or so strong.” 

‘*Why did you come here to-night ?” asked 
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Flora. ‘‘ Was it to gloat over my misery? My 
husband is dying.” 

“‘Gloat over your misery! Oh, my blessed 
lamb, how can you say such cruel words!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gurner. ‘‘ You cut me to the 
quick. If you were to take a knife and plunge 
it into me, you couldn’t hurt me worse. I came 

I am going to leave this neighborhood, 
and at my age a three-mile distance is an inseru- 
perablé obstacle; and I felt a yearning to see 
you before I left Voysey Street.” 

**T can’t understand why you should wish to 
see me,” said Flora. The butler brought in the 
lamp at this moment, and placed it on the table, 
illaminating Mrs. Gurner’s time-worn visage, 
which was turned toward Flora with a piteous 
deprecating look. ‘‘ Nor can I understand why 
you should come to me with a falsehood, and an- 
nounce yourself as a relation.” 

‘* Suppose I were to tell you that there was no 
falsehood at all in that statement, Mrs. Ollivant ; 
suppose I were to tell you that four years ago, 
when I first heard of you living with your papa 
in Fitzroy Square, I knew Fos were my own 
blood-relation, my own granddaughter—as near 
to me as our Loo is—my dead daughter’s only 
child, and yet kept myself aloof from you, and 
wouldn’t come a-nigh you, or seek to benefit by 
your father’s wealth to the extent of a sixpence, 
for fear I should bring trouble and shame upon 
you. Perhaps you would think a little better of 
me, and feel a little more kindly toward me, if 
you knew that.” 

**Ts this true?” gasped Flora. 

“*Gospel truth, every word of it. When I 
came to see you at Kensington and spoke to you 
of my daughter that went to Australia and mar- 
ried, and died young, leaving an only child, a girl 
—just such a one as you, perhaps—it was of your 
own blessed mother I spoke, though f couldn’t 
put it clearer. It was my daughter, Mary Gur- 
ner, that your father married, though she changed 
her name when she went across the sea, on ac- 
count of family troubles at home—bitter disgrace 
that came upon her poor foolish father through 
embezzling his employer’s money to lay it on 
one of those sinful race-horses which are always 
leading men to destruction ; and if there was an 
act of Parliament passed to have them all exter- 
miniated, it would be a blessing for wives and fam- 
ilies. My husband, James Gurner, was as fine a 
man as you could see in a day’s walk, but race- 
horses and horsey companions were the ruin of 
him; and one miserable morning I saw him led 
away from his own breakfast-table, with hand- 
cuffs under his coat sleeves.. There was no Port- 
land or Dartmoor in those days, so my James 
was sent over the water to Van Diemen’s Land, 
where they took him to a dreadful place called 
Tasman’s Peninsula, a bit of land hanging on to 
the world by a thread, as you may say, and with 
the sea all raging and roaring round it, and sharks 
playing about in the scurf, and a chain of savage 
dogs to guard the poor misguided creatures that 
were sent there. And there they dressed my 

. poor James in gray and yellow, and called him 
a canary-bird; which the disgrace of it and the 
poor diet broke his heart, and he went off with 
congestion of the lungs in the second year of his 
time. Mary was passionately fond of her father ; 
so she went out to Van Diemen’s Land after him, 
and took any situation she could get there, so as 
to be near him, and to see him now and then, 
when the rules and regulations permitted.” 

‘* And she was my mother!” murmured Flora, 
wonderingly. 

It seemed a hard thing to have this ignominy 
cast upon her all at once; to know that her ma- 
ternal grandfather had been a convict, that her 
maternal grandmother was a person whose rela- 
tionship she must needs blush toown. ‘The only 
comforting part of the story was that which con- 
cerned her mother. It was some consolation to 
know that she had been tender and devoted, un- 
selfish and faithful. 

“* My poor mother!” she repeated ; ‘‘ she went 
out alone to that strange country to be near her 
wretched father ?” 

** Yes, she was with him when he died; and 
then she left Van Diemen’s Land and went as 
nursery governess in a family that traveled from 
one place to another, unsettled like, till they took 
up their residence at Hobart-Town; and a year 
or two afterward your father saw her, and fell in 
love with her, and married her off-hand. She 
wrote to tell me how happy she was, and she 
sent me money very often; but she implored me 
never to let her husband know that she was the 
daughter of a felon. ‘‘It wouldn't turn him 
against me,” she said; ‘‘ he’s too true for that; 
but it would grieve him to the heart; it might 
break his heart to know that his child was de- 
scended from a convict.” So I made a solemn 
promise that I would never hold any communi- 
cation except with her, and never intrude myself 
on her married life when she came home to En- 
gland, little thinking that she was to be taken 

* away so soon, and that I was to lose all the help 
and. comfort that she had been to me. But I 
kept my promise, and never came near you or 
your father, or put forward a claim to your no- 
tice, though I knew you were living two or three 
streets off, rolling in riches.” 

** Tt was very good of you,” said Flora, gently. 
‘**T would gladly have given you any assistance 
in my power—indeed, it would have been only a 
duty—had I known your claim upon me. Any 
thing I can do for you now—” 

** No, no,” cried Mrs, Gurner, eagerly; ‘‘don’t 
think that; pray don’tthink that! I didn’t come 
here for what I could get. I hadn’t a mercenary 
thought. The little that I want for the few years 
I have to live my son Jarred is pretty safe to pro- 
vide, thanks to Mr. Leyburne, who allows him a 
handsome income; and I believe he means to 
turn over a new leaf, and not squander it on 
horse-racing, as he has done, which things have 
been looking brighter for us this last few weeks 
than they have for a long time. No, my pretty 





love, I didn’t come here to ask for any thing; I 
only came for one look at your sweet face, so like 
poor Mary’s. I should never have let out about 
the relationship, perhaps, if it hadn’t been for 
your man-servant, with his high and mighty airs, 
throwing out that I was a beggar, and as good 
as shutting the door in my face. ‘That was too 
much for my feelings, as a lady, and I blurted 
out the truth, just to let him know. that he was 
talking to his betters.” 

‘“*T am very glad you have told me the truth,” 
said Flora, gravely. ‘‘1 was foolishly proud 
when I thought myself superior to your grand- 
daughter. It is only right that I should be hu- 
miliated. Do not suppose that I am ashamed 
of my dear mother,” she added, hastily; ‘‘ I hon- 
or her memory for her devotion and her love. 
But—but you can understand that it wounds me 
a little to know that my grandfather was a felon.” 

‘*T didn’t ought to have told you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gurner, conscience-stricken, ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
resist it when you spoke so unkindly just now, 
knowing how I'd sacrificed my own feelings and 
my own interest to keep my promise to your 
mother.” 

‘*Forgive me,” said Flora, humbly; ‘“‘I am 
too unhappy to be kind.” 

And then it occurred to her that she was call- 
ed upon to make some demonstration of affection 
—perhaps to kiss this newly discovered grand- 
mother—and she felt that she could not. Mon- 
ey she could give, or kindness ; but affection was 
not forth-coming at so short a notice. 

‘*Let me help you in some way,” she said. 
‘“*T shall be very glad if I can be of any use to 
you. I have plenty of money always at my dis- 

You need never want for any thing that 
I can give.” 

** God bless you, my lamb!” sobbed Mrs, Gur- 
ner; ‘*you’re your mother all over. I won't 
pretend that a five-pound note, once in a way, 
wouldn’t be a godsend: for even if Jarred does 
keep things straight for the future, it would be a 


comfort to me to know that I had a pound or’ 


two of my own laid by. And if you will let me 
come and see you now and then—say once in six 
weeks, for instance—and sit and talk of your 
poor mother for half an hour or so, it would do 
me a world of good.” 

**Come as often as vou like, by-and-by,” said 
Flora, ‘‘if my husband recovers. But | fear he 
is dying.” 

**My blessed love, while there’s life there's 
hope.” 
‘That is what the doctors tell me. He has 
lingered longer than they expected, but there is 
no sign of recovery yet, and the hope seems so 
faint.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Dp Poem with its lovely Indian-summer 
days, has vanished like a dream of beauty. 
But the picture lingers restfully in the mind 
of bright autumnal forests, mountains bewilder- 
ing in their variety of colors, rustling leaves ex- 
haling their ripened breath, the sea veiled in 
soft, misty beauty, the mellow sunshine illu- 
minating all nature, and the undefined repose 
brooding over the whole scene. No time is 
more soothing to mind and spirit than the “yed 
man’s summer,”’ if we will only adopt the Indi- 
an hunter’s fashion of spending it out-of-doors. 
Sometimes a double blessing falls upon us in a 
repetition of that charming season, when 


“the haze, 

Soft and illusive as a fairy dream, 

Laps all the landscape in its silvery fold.” 
“Old Probabilities” has not yet informed us 
what November will develop in the way of 
weather; but we may at least hope that before 
the ‘‘melancholy days” of wailing winds and 
leafless trees settle upon us some soft breezes of 
a second Indian summer may be wafted through 
city and country. 


Formosa, an island which lies off the Chinese 
coast, not far from Amoy, is making a great deal 
of trouble for two nations. Although Formosa 
is subject to China, its savage inhabitants have 
committed many piratical outrages upon for- 
eigners for which the Chinese government re- 
fuses to hold itself responsible; neither will it 
allow injured nations to occupy the island and 
avenge themselves. During the past year a Jap- 
anese vessel was wrecked upon the coast of For- 
mosa, and the crew ruthlessly plundered. The 
Japanese could get no redress from China, so 
they landed troops, punished the islanders, and 
oceupied the territory. China became indig- 
nant, and ordered Japan to withdraw the troops 
within a specified time, or abide the conse- 

uences. But this Japan refused to do, unless 

hina would undertake to prevent the Formo- 
sans from committing such outrages in future. 
Hence the two nations are on the verge of a 
war. 





In connection with the exhibition of Spanish 
pictures in Boston may be mentioned the fact 
that the Duc de Montpensier has returned to 
Paris with all his family. His royal highness 
has taken up his winter-quarters in the hdtel 
which he recently purchased in the Rue Galilée. 





The city of Paris is about to raise £8,000,000 
to pay off pressing debts, and to go on with in- 
dispensable improvements commenced by Baron 
Haussmann. 





The season for flowers is now drawing to a 
close; therefore the Flower Mission of Philadel- 

hia has;substituted fruits, jellies, tea, choco- 
ate, eggs, and similar luxuries for the buds and 
—* which have been given to the sick and 
aged. 





In Australia the ravages of diphtheria have 
been so extensive within the past few years that 
pen ae gg offered a large reward for any 
certain cure. Among other methods suggested 
was one which has proved exceedingly success- 
ful. It is simply the use of sulphuric acid, of 
which four drops are diluted in three-fourths 
of a tumbler of water to be administered to a 





grown person, and a smaller dose to children, 
at intervals not specified. The result is said to 
be a coagulation of the diphtberitic membrane, 
and its ready removal by coughing. 

One of the greatest innovations the country 
of the Pharaohs has ever seen is the school for 

ris lately established by the third wife of the 

hedive of Egypt. Moreover, it has proved a 
great success. The lady bought a large house 
in a thickly peopled locality, erected around it 
a quadrangle of spacious buildings, —— 
them to the Education Department, but hersel 
defrays the whole cost of maintenance. The 
school is free to all, and when it had been open- 
ed only about four —— there were 206 board- 
ers and 100 day schofrs, all Arabs or slaves. 
They discard the Oriental veil, and are dressed 
in frocks, seers and shoes in English fash- 
ion; and they sit, not squatting on the ground, 
but at desks. 





St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is undergoing 
some repairs. The steps at the northeastern 
entrance have been for a long time in a danger- 
ous condition. They were of black marble, and 
have done duty for ages. These have now been 
removed, and massive blocks of blue Argyle 
granite fixed in their place. The old steps will 
be utilized in the various improvements being 
made in the cathedral. 





Mr. Reid, the chief of the band of Western 
stage robbers, was recently killed by another 
member of the band for the sake of the reward 
of $11,000 offered for Reid dead or alive by the 
Texas authorities. His widow is said to be a 
~~ educated woman. She lives about nine 
miles from Dallas, Texas, and frequently visits 
that city, traveling as heavily armed as the mem- 
bers of the gang of which her husband was chief. 


When a person begins to feel hungry within 
an hour or so after an abundant regular meal, it 
is a marked symptom of dyspepsia. It indicates 
that the body is not properly nourished by the 
food taken into the stomach. But constant eat- 
ing does not remedy the difficulty. Overloading 
the stomach aggravates the suffering. 





Since the first opening of Miiller’s famous or- 
phan schools at Bristol, England, 38,000 children 
and adults have been taught in schools entirely 
supported by the orphan fund, and many thou- 
sands in schools which have been assisted by the 
fund. There are now about 8200 frequenting 
these schools, and five large houses have been 
erected for the accommodation of orphans. 





Since 1850 about 262,563 new houses have been 
built in London, and 6578 new streets and seven- 
ty-one squares laid out. 





When Joseph Haydn was eight years old he 
was singing in the parish church of his native 
town, under the instruction of a cousin of his 
father, who was 2 musician. Reuter, chapel- 
master at Vienna, came to the village in search 
of singers for St. Stephen’s Cathedral. His at- 
tention was attracted by the fine voice of young 
Haydn. Observing, however, that he did not 
perform the shakes, he inquired the reason. 
“How can you expect me to shake,’’ replied 
the boy, ‘‘ when my cousin does not know how 
himself?’ ‘I will teach you,’’ said Reuter; 
and he gave him a practical illustration, with 
definite explanations. The boy immediately 
made a guce shake. Reuter was so delighted 
that he filfed the ehild’s pocket with cherries 
which had just been given to himself. In after- 
years Haydn said that whenever he performed 
= he seemed to see those beautiful cher- 
ries. 





Mysterious bell-ringing has greatly excited 
the residents of one section of Baltimore. Cu- 
rious people have visited the haunted house in 
throngs, but the cause is not learned. A short 
time ago several scientific men tried to investi- 
gate the matter. The bells rang almost inces- 
santly, and the bell-wires are exposed to view; 
but the mystery remained unraveled. 





A romance in high life has attracted attention 
in foreign — A young Bavarian prince, the 
Prince of Thurm and Taxis, became fascinated 
with an obscure actress, for whom he was con- 
tent to sacrifice every thing. Rigorous condi- 
tions were imposed upon the bridegroom. He 
was to renounce all his paternal rights, and even 
his name; he was to be no longer the Prince 
of Thurm and Taxis, but a plain dowrgeois ; and 
he was to receive an: annual allowance of five 
thousand florins. So the marriage occurred, 
and the prince became plain M. De Fels. He 
had, however, a very fine tenor voice and a very 
beautifal bride, and’ he made his début a short 
time ago at the theatre at Zurich. The Swiss, 
however, are not an imaginative people, and care 
very little for romantic sacrifices, and M. De Fels 
was hissed off the stage at Zurich, and retired 
into private life. But the Duchess of Bavaria 
has found a way to restore the prince, her neph- 
ew, to his native aristocracy. theatre is to be 
built on the Lake of Chiem, of which the artists 
are to be almost exclusively from the aristocra- 
ey, and a dignified ~—s. must be provided. 
So the name of Paul de Fels, which appeared in 
the Zurich play-bill, will be heard of no longer, 
and the Prince of Thurm and Taxis will be 
known in future as Marshal of the Royal Palace 
- Master of the Revels to the young King of 

avaria, 





At Herculaneum an interesting discovery has 
lately been made of a life-sized female bust in 
pure silver. It is the only specimen of the kind 
which has been found during the excavations, 
and is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The head is that of a young and beautiful wom- 
an, but as yet the features have not been identi- 
fied with those of any other extant head. 





Baden-Baden is not the same it once was, bu’ 
still it presents many attractions, although the 
eS. are not among them. A huge 

ath-house is nearly completed, a magnificent 
building, built just upon the source of the hot 
springs, and is to contain Turkish, Russian, Ro- 
man, and all other baths known to civilized 
bathing men. There is also to be a winter gar- 
den; concerts are to be kept up the year round, 
if possible; and it is hoped that the college may 
tempt parents to bring their families there for 
permanent residence. It is rumored also that 


° 





hotel and lodging-house prices have been mate- 
rially Senenen and that some moderate-priced 
hotels, which have been accustomed to close 
with the season, will now be kept open the whole 
year. 





Many people in London still believe in the 
Tichborne ‘“ claimant,’”’ who has just completed 
the first six months of his long imprisonment. 
He is said to be looking miserable, but that his 
loss of flesh and present delicacy of appearance 
bring into striking prominence his Yheness to 
the pictures of young Roger Tichborne. 





Perhaps one of the largest and best of the 
rivate picture-galleries of New York is that of 
r. James Lenox, which has never been opened 
to the public. It is said that he possesses four 
genuine Turners, and many fine specimens of 
the French, Htalian, Venetian, and Flemish 
schools. Only a few American artists are -_ 
resented. The Lenox Institute will probably 
receive these art treasures in the course of time. 





Bronze and silver medals, struck by the au- 
thority of Congress for the Centennial Commis- 
sion, have just been issued by the United States 
Mint. They will be sold at one, two, three, and 
five dollars each, according to their respective 
styles, by the Centennial Board of Finance, and 
the proceeds applied toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the national celebration. 





Large vessels are no more exempt from acci- 
dents than small ones. The new steamer City 
of Peking, belonging to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Compan, which recently sailed from New 
York for San Francisco, was obliged to put into 
Rio Janeiro, with loss of two blades of her pro- 
peller. She had extra blades on board, and ex- 
pected to be detained but a few days. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrynie G.—It is a matter of taste about wearing all 
white or adding a color. If your over dress is hand- 
some, it will be thrown into better relief by wearing a 
colored silk slip beneath it. Swiss muslin, though not 
as much worn as formerly, is still in vogue for the en- 
tire dressy White watered ribbon sashes, or else those 
of black ve]vet, are most used with white. 

Spring Grerx.—Your samples failed to arrive. Take 
your yard of new silk for sleeves; make a cuirass of 
the poplin over-skirt ; then take the poplin lower skirt 
to make a deep apron over-skirt to wear over the green 
silk skirt. 

Mrs. M. L. R.—A black velvet cuirass and apron 
would be elegant with your black silk, and would also 
answer with your brocaded silk. If you are willing to 
go to more expense, a brown silk cuirass and ruffles 
on your figured silk, with facings of the red on the 
flounce, would make a pretty suit. 

Anniz.—Velveteen is good enough for trimming 
empress cloth.. The cuirass3 and apron will be appro- 
priate. 

8S. M. A.—A basque and pleated demi-train are what 
you want for your black silk. Many French dresses 
are nierely trimmed in front. Read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 44, Vol. VII. 

Deprr.—For hints about evening dresses read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. VII. A Pompa- 
dour basque trimmed with Valenciennes:or with du- 
chesse lace, and a long train with pleatings, tablier, and 
fringe, are what you want for the blue silk. Trans- 
parent net or muslin sleeves should be used. Your 
black silk should have a basque and demi-train with 
velvet and jet trimming. The blue cashmere, if not a 
wrapper, should have a cuirass and apron over-skirt 
like those described in the article in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. VIL 

X. Y¥. Z.—It is a matter of taste whether the bride 
wears white gloves or chooses them to match her 
traveling dress while in church; but when traveling 
they should be the color of her dress, Wedding invi- 
tations are usually engraved. If the expense is too 
great, cards are not issued. Rook’s feather borders 
are very frail, and cost $4 or $5 a yard. 

Faprve.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” papers for the in- 
formation you want. We have repeatedly declined to 
answer further queries on the subject. 

E. H. S.—It ie proper for a bride to make her first 
appearance at church in a black silk suit. Her gloves 
should be light gray, buff, or pearl-color. Her hat 
may be black velvet, or velvet of any becoming color. 
It is rather late in the season for white chip hats, and 
they are the only white hats now worn. The bride- 
groom should wear a dark frock-coat, with vest to 
match, and gray pantaloons, or, if he prefers them, 
dark trowsers also. Light pearl gray gloves are con- 
sidered most dressy, and are appropriate with all suits. 
They should be long-wristed, and fastened by from 
three to six buttons.—There is no charge for these 
answers. 

L. A. B.—We can not recommend one agent above 
another. Our advertising columns usually give such 
information. 

New Svusscerser.—Puffe at the top of sleeves are not 
worn this season, and Watteau polonaises are out of 
style. Use the Cuirass Polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. VII. 

X. Y. Z.—We do not know of any institutions de- 
signed especially for dramatic instruction. It would 
be difficult, and we should think impossible, for a 
lady to fit herself for the stage without some tuition. 

Ienorance.—You can get very nice black silk for 
$2 50 a yard, but we do not commend one brand above 
another. Dress-makers are seldom content with twen- 
ty yards, though that much ought to suffice. Have a 
basque and demi-train, with folds and jet fringe across 
the front breadth, a flounce at the foot, and some 
drapery behind. For your black cashmere have an 
English cuirase and long apron over-skirt. Trim with 
side pleating a finger deep, and put two such pleatings 
on the lower skirt. Get a French sacque of black 
matelassé silk or else of cashmere. Read about seal- 
skin hats—not caps—in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 43, Vol, VII. 

Virersta.—A plain cuirass basque and over-skirt 
trimmed with Titan braid will be a pretty design for 
your girl’s gray flannel suit. A single side pleating 
around the lower skirt for trimming. 

Constant RrapEr.—Sew a series of loops or of rings 
on the skirt’ below the belt, and run a cord through 
these loops, allowing an end to come out on each side 
of the front, draw the cords to the front of the waist, 
and tie there. One loop to each third of a yard will 
be sufficient. 

H. Y. F.—As we have repeatedly said, we can not 
answer individual ingniries concerning cosmetics. 

M. L. 8.—We do not know of any “safe and sure” 
hair dye. Read articles to “ Ugly Girls.” 
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Fig. 1.—Orive GREEN 
Vetvet Bonnet. 
(See Fig. 7.] 


bias strip fifty inches 
and a half long and 
two inches wide, line 
it with pink gros grain, 
and gather it on the up- 
per edge. The crown 
consists of an oval 
piece of velvet four- 
teen inches and a half 
long and eighteen inch- 
es and a half wide, 
which is lined with lus- 
tring, and laid in deep 
pleats on the back edge. 
The crown is gathered 
on the front edge, and 
very slightly, on the 
sides, The seam made 
by joining the crown 
and brim is covered 


Fig. 6.—Gray 
Gros GRAIN AND 
Vetvet Bonnet. 


bow of velvet. Tulle 
and lace scarf. 

Fig. 4. — BRonzp 
AND Pink VELVET 
Bonnet. The broad 
high-standing revers 
is trimmed with 
leaves and a bow of 
velvet. Crown of 
silk in the colors of 
the velvet. The trim- 
ming consists of pink 
and bronze - colored 
rosettes and velvet 
bows. 

Fig. 5.—BiLack 
Vetvet Bonner. 
This bonnet has a 
high curved revers, 
which is bound with 
pink silk, and bor- 
dered on the under 
edge with wound 
strips of gros grain. 
The trimming con- 
sists of a pink ostrich 
feather, loops of vel- 
vet and pink gros 


ming consists of three white ostrich feathers and 
a changeable green bird. Long strings of white 
gros grain ribbon. ; 

Fig. 2.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet. This bon- 
net is trimmed with pink gros grain ribbon, a 
spray of roses, and a changeable green wing. 
The brim of the hat is lined with pink gros grain, 
and edged with a ruche of white crépe lisse. To 
make this bonnet cut of double stiff. lace a bias 
strip twenty inches and seven-eighths long and 
an inch and three-quarters wide, and sew it up 
on the ends, stretch the edge, and wire it. On 
the front thus formed sew first the brim and 
then the crown. For the brim cut of velvet a 





y —~Se || that the lining = : : 2 
. DM Bey. shows, and the 4 : HITE Swiss or 
aS wey NIRS bows, ‘flower s, and* Fig. 8.—Ligur anp Dark Brown Six Bonner. \ le gg 

1, ‘ wing are set on as curtains or lambrequins 


Ladies’ Winter 
Bonnets, Figs. 1-11. 

Figs. 1 and 7.—OLive 
GREEN VELVET Bon- 
net. The crown and 
brim of this bonnet are 
covered with velvet, 
which is gathered on 
cord, as shown by the 
illustration. Under- 
neath the brim in front 
is set a band of white 
gros grain, which is fin- 
ished with a bow of 
similar ribbon on the 
right side, The trim- 


is of gray velvet lined 
with gros grain, and 
the crown is of gros 
grain lined with lus- 
tring. The seam 
made by joining the 
crown with the brim 
is covered with a 
wound gray gros 
grain ribbon, which 
is finished with a bow Y 
of several loops and 
ends in the back. On 
the right side the 
brim is turned up and held by the 
trimming, which is set on as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 8. — Lieut anp Dark 
Brown Strx Bonner. The dia- 
dem-shaped revers of this bonnet is edged with 
a wide side pleating of dark material, which 
is bordered with a narrow pleating of light 
material. The trimming consists of a brown 
aigrette, white ostrich and heron feathers, loops 
of brown velvet in two shades, and a steel 
buckle. 

Fig. 9.—Maroon Vetver Borner. This 
bonnet has a curved revers, above which is set 
a side-pleating of maroon velvet and Chantilly 
lace. The revers is covered smoothly with ma- 

































Fig. 3.—Briack Vetvet Bonnet 
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Fig. 4.—BkoNzE AND Pink VELVET Bonnet. Fig. 5.—Biack Vetvet Bonner. 
with a strip of vel- 
vet edged with sev- 
eral rows of piping 
on the upper edge. 
S \ The brim is turned 
\ ~ up in the back so 


crépe lisse is set inside 
of the bonnet. 





BORDERS FoR $&@ 
CURTAINS. wy, 


= shown by the illus- 
ne eae tration. Finally, 
trim the hat with 
the ruche. 

Fig. 3.—Briack 
Vetvet Bonnet. The revers is covered 
with side-pleated velvet, and trimmed with 
rosettes of black jet beads and with white 
and black lace. ‘The bonnet, which is fur- 
nished with a soft crown, is trimmed with 
pleated Chantilly lace, a bronze-colored 
cock’s wing, yellow shaded roses, and a 


may be beautifully or- 
namented by a border 
of autumn leaves in the 
following simple manner. Prepare the 
leaves of all the brightest tints—yellow, 
crimson, and a few green and russet 
ones; press and varnish them in the 
usual way. It will require a large quan- 
tity for the borders of long curtains. ‘lhen 
cut a long narrow strip of thin material—lace 
or tarlatan will answer—just the length of the 
Border required. Arrange the leaves accord- 
ing to your taste upon this strip, distributing 




























ig. 10.—Moss GREEN VELVET AND WHITE 
Satin Bonnet. 


. 1-11.—LADIES’ WINTER BONNETS. 


grain, and a spray of flowers, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Gray Gros GrarIn AND 
Ve vet Bonnet. This bonnet is trim- S 
med with gray gros grain ribbon, a light 
gray feather, a wing, and roses. The \ 


XX 
\ oS 

brim is edged with a ruche of crépe \Y 

lisse. The front, brim, and crown are WwW) 


arranged like those of Fig. 2 (see the 
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Fig. 9.—Maroon Vetvet Bonner. 






Fig. 2.—Biack 
Vetvet Bonner. 


roon velvet, and trim- 
med with milliner’s folds 
of the same. The re- 
maining trimming con- 
sists of black lace, black 
ostrich feathers, and 
loops of pleated velvet. 
Strings of velvet edged 
with black lace. 

Fig. 10.—Moss 
GREEN VELVET AND 
Wuire Satin Bonner. 
This bonnet has a flat 
crown and curved brim, 
which is edged with 
folds of satin and vel- 
vet, and trimmed with 
a wreath of scabious. 
The remaining trimming 
consists of a shaded 
green ostrich feather 
and loops of green yel- 
vet and white satin. 

Fig. 11.—Lieut anp 
Dark Buive VELVET 
Bonnet. This bonnet 
has a flat brim, which 
is covered with folds of 
velvet. Bias strips of 
velvet are wound around 
the crown. On the left 
side is a bow with long 
ends of light and dark 
blue velvet, a long os- 
trich feather, and a spray 
of roses. A ruche of 
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Fig. 7.—OLive 
GREEN VeLveT Bon. 
nET.—{See Fig. 1.] 


the colors pretty 
evenly, and sew 
them on very 
lightly with as few 
stitches as possi- 
le, well conceal- 
ed, keeping the 
border of an even 
width, Then lay 
this strip ‘along 
the edge of your 
curtain a few 
inches from. the 
selvedge or hem, 
tacking it here 
and there to hold 
it in place, the 
leaves being upon 
the side next the 
room. Of course 
the border does 
not show at all 
: from the outside, 
but the leaves, be- 
ing semi - trans- 
parent, admit the 


accompanying description). The brim Fig. 11,—Licur anp Dark Buive Vetvet Bowyer. light, and from 
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the inverior look quite brilliant, and will show 
well either by day or evening. They will last 
a Whole season, and longer if carefully laid 
away, although in time they will lose their first 
brilliancy. Wreaths of the same bright leaves 
sewed upon lace foundation look well pinned on 
as centre pieces, and lighten up the Christmas 
greens of heavier foliage. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From ovr Own CorresronpeEnt. } 


LTHOUGH we are still far from the season 
of balls, by making our way into the work- 
rooms we learn some details concerning the style 
of toilettes that will be worn during the coming 
winter. The prevailing fashion will be that of 
aprons made entirely of flowers, which will be 
worn over all dresses—of tulle, light gauze, crape, 
or tarlatan, These aprons are composed of five 
large garlands, thickly tufted in the middle, and 
diminishing toward the sides, which are rounded. 
They are fastened behind, at the bottom of the 
waist, under a huge bunch of flowers, terminating 
in trailing sprays. The low corsage is trimmed 
with a fringe of the same flowers, a large cluster 
of which is also set on the short sleeves. 

These aprons will be worn by young married 
ladies as well as young girls ; for the latter they 
will be composed of lilies-of-the-valley, white 
lilacs, fuchsias, or smilax, while the former will 
use a little less youthful flowers, such as roses, 
wistaria, gold grapes, gooseberries, apple blos- 
soms, etc. Besides flowers, they will be made 
of fringes of white jet, blue steel, or colored 
beads. 

The fashion of velvet sleeveless spencers will 
appear again for ball dresses. These spencers 
will be low-necked, and will be made of light or 
medium-colored velvet. Very pale gray tulle, 
embroidered with steel beads, is used for ball 
dresses ; there are also many embroideries of blue 
or gray steel, black or white jet, silk, and even 
chenille, on tulle. In general the ornamentation 
is lavished on the front of the dresses ; the oth- 
er breadths are trimmed with a multitude of 
flounces, edged themselves with a light embroid- 
ery to match that of the front. This combination 
will be more in vogue than over-skirts for ball 
dresses. On the other hand, for light and trans- 
parent toilettes, the pouf still retains its sway ; 
or else the trimmings of the back breadth are so 
arranged as to furnish an equivalent. 

The street dress for the coming winter is de- 
cidedly fixed, as I have said before. Long train- 
ed skirts will be worn for evening, demi-trains 
for carriage visits, and round skirts, that is, 
clearing the ground, for going out on foot. Over- 
skirts will be used much less for the first two 
toilettes, that is, for trains and demi-trains, but 
will be always worn with the costume proper, or 
that which is designed for walking. For these, 
however, the demi-over-skirt, of which I spoke 
when it was only proposed as yet, but which has 
now conquered its place, will be often used. The 
‘following is a type of one of these toilettes : 
Round skirt of scabious velveteen, trimmed with 
five narrow flounces. In the guise of an. over- 
skirt, a large apron of soft, light, scabious diag- 
onal cloth, pleated under the arms, and long and 
rounded in front, is fastened behind at the bot- 
tom of the waist, under a large bow of velveteen 
like the skirt; this apron is trimmed with two 
or three rows of worsted braid of the same color, 
and is edged with fur fringe. Jacket of the same 
cloth, with the same trimming, but with a wider 
fringe of far. This kind of dress will be worn 
of all colors and fabrics—silk velvet, matelassé 
silk (a stuff as costly as the finest velvet), cash- 
mere, cloth, and all kinds of woolen materials, 
but not of those at all stiff, such as faille. 

Bands of feathers and fur and fur fringes are 
used exclusively for the trimming of winter 
wrappings of cloth or velvet. Very little lace 
will be employed for this purpose, and then only 
woolen guipure, in rare circumstances, when 
feathers or fur are not used for trimming. All 
wrapp:ngs made of cloth are, so to speak, with- 
out exception, covered with flat and rather wide 
worsted braid of the same color as the. cloth. 
This braid is set on in lengthwise rows, separa- 
ted by a space narrower than the braid itself, so 
that the cloth is lost to sight, as it were, under 
the braid. The latter is often edged on each side 
by a row of black jet beads. Sometimes, but 
this is exceptional, the band is set on, not per- 
pendicularly in stripes, but in arabesques. All 
wrappings are closed in front with large clasps 
of polished or oxidized silver. These clasps are 
chased or filigree, or else composed of three 
large rings, set one within another. 

For a small carriage or opera wrap there is a 
little confection called the visite, a sort of “cape, 
with small sleeves and a hood, the whole in- 
variably trimmed with a fur harmonizing with 
the color of the cloak—dark gray if the latter is 
light gray, écru if it is pale blue, etc. 

Never has there been worn so great a quantity 
and such great variety of fichus, round, pointed, 
and square, little capes which are rather collars, 
standing or curved collars, ruches pleated and 
trimmed with ribbons, fiowers, or metal agrafes, 
all of every kind of stuff—of faille like the dress, 
velvet, tulle embroidered with jet, colored lace, 
China crape, silk gauze, etc. ‘These fichus take 
the place of the outside vests which were worn 
last winter. Some are short, others are longer 
and are crossed in front, and lastly, some term- 
inate in two square ends, which fit closely to the 
waist and simulate a vest. In this class of things 
Paris is inexhaustible in creating accessory fan- 
eies for the toilette, but which when carefully 
chosen, and well adapted to the person, age, and 
cireumstances, give to the simplest dress an air 
of Parisian elegance. 

The so-called in-door dress, which is only worn 
when one intends to remain at home to receive 
the visits of intimate friends, takes a constantly 





increasing place in the toilette. Here is a new 
type of it. Round petticoat of pink faille, 
trimmed on each side with narrow flounces that 
cover it entirely; when I say on each side, I 
mean that the front and back breadths have no 
flounces, and that the latter are graduated in 
width, growing narrower as they approach the 
top. All the flounces are edged with a piping 
of gray velvet. Demi-trained skirt of very pale 
gray India cashmere, open on each side over the 
flounces of the pink petticoat; each side of this 
opening is edged with a flounce of the same 
cashmere, bound with gray velvet of a darker 
shade. Rather short gray cashmere sleeves, 
bordered with gray velvet, and completed on the 
bottom with three ruffles of pink faille, edged 
with gray velvet. Gray velvet cuirass. A white 
lace cap, trimmed with gray velvet and pink 
faille, with a large rose over the ear, is worn on 
the head. This kind of dress is made in all 
light colors—pale blue, pale pink, and pale green, 
with marron, gray, or black faille or velvet. 

Considerable changes in bonnets are in prep- 
aration. They will match the dress, as a rule. 
Turquoise, a soft, thick, silken fabric, and velvet 
are almost always used together for bonnets, 
the crown being of turquoise, and the brim and 
ornaments of velvet, all of the same color as the 
dress. Strings tied under the chin are again 
coming in fashion. It is time, indeed, to put an 
end to the absurd and dangerous custom of leav- 
ing the ears and face uncovered during the cold- 
est months of the year. Bonnets are also in 
preparation with soft crowns, and rather large, 
shirred brims, but also matching the dress in 
color. The present fashion rigorously insists on 
matching ; for instance, black gloves, which have 
been out of favor for some time past, will be 
much worn during the coming winter, but they 
must be stitched and embroidered with silk of 
the same color as the dress, and, furthermore, 
bound with kid of the same color. 

Sleeveless spencers of plain black velvet, black 
cashmere covered with beaded braid, and black 
Sicilienne beaded all over with jet, will be much 
worn for house dresses, especially by young girls 
and misses. 

Among the pretty dinner dresses that I have 
seen (in Paris the month of December is wholly 
given up to gastronomic reunions) is one that 
deserves description. This dress was of two 
shades of green faille, one very pale. The train- 
ed skirt, which was arranged behind in very large 
pleats, was made of the darker shade, and on 
the bottom was set a flounce, laid in large pleats, 
of the pale green faille. The tablier was of the 
pale shade, and was trimmed with three flounces, 
each surmounted by three puffs and a heading, 
all of white tarlatan, as fine and soft as India 
muslin. Half-high waist of dark green faille, 
with sleeves of the light shade. The neck, 
seams, and bottom of the sleeves were trimmed 
with a tarlatan flounce, surmounted by a puff 
and heading. ‘The sleeves, which only reached 
to the elbow, were finished with several rows of 
broad white lace. 

As to the corsages of street dresses, or those 
which are worn in the daytime, it is easy to in- 
dicate the fashion. These corsages are all high 
and plain, with basques of greater or less length 
and more or less pleated. For the evening it is 
quite a different affair. The name of evening 
corsages is legion; they are worn of all sorts, 
with basques, without a basque in front and with 
one behind, open square, open in fichu fash- 
ion, low with basques, iow and pointed without 
basques, half-low cuirasses, low cuirasses, etc. 

India cashmere (sold by the yard) in very 
light colors is so successful that it is about to be 
made into dresses for evenings. This cashmere 
is as fine and silky as China crape, and much 
less expensive. It will be made up into long 
dresses, opening over skirts of faille or velvet of 
a different but harmonious color. These dress- 
es, which will be rather shorter than the silk or 
velvet skirts, will be trimmed with fringe of the 
same color. The waist will be of India cash- 
mere, with faille sleeves; the front too will oft- 
en be of faille, ghe back remaining of cashmere. 
This will be a freak of simplicity which very ele- 
gant women alone will venture to adopt. Those 
who are less wealthy will not so readily consent 
to wear woolen for evening toilettes. 

EmMMELINE RaYMonD. 








A CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


JOHN ADDISON, curate of St. Mark’s 

, Church, Bethnal Green, had worked very 
hard through the winter months of the year 
18—. My vicar having been ill and confined 
to his house, and my fellow-helper having left 
for another curacy, our usual staff of clergy had 
been reduced to one—myself. There had been 
also a great deal of distress in the parish, which 
had thrown much extra work on me; and alto- 
gether I quite agreed with the verdict of my 
friend the doctor, when he told me to take a hol- 
iday for a month or six weeks if I did not wish 
to be ill. 

There are some people who rather sneer at a 
clergyman’s work, and talk about six days’ rest 
and one day's labor. I can not help thinking, 
however, that some of those laymen who consid- 
er that they have done a fair day’s work if they 
are at their offices from ten o'clock till four, with 
an hour's interval for luncheon, would be rather 
staggered by the work done by some—nay, by 
many—clergymen of the present day. 

The two obstacles to this holiday, the expense 
of a trip from home and the difficulty in leaving 
my charge, vanished at the seme time. My vic- 
ar, who had sufficiently recovered his health to 
take some share in the uuties, was fortunate 
enough to secure the services of another curate ; 
and I received an invitation from my cousin, 
who lived in one of the northern counties, and 
who had heard that I was out of health, to come 





and spend my holiday with him, which invita- 
tion I most gladly accepted. 

My cousin, Robert Fetherstone, was differ- 
ently placed to myself with regard to money- 
matters. He was a wealthy man, and his es- 
tate was one of the most pleasantly situated in 
the North, being far removed from the coal and 
iron districts. Indeed, on his estate it might be 
said that something of the old feudal system, 
which only survives in out-of-the-way places in 
the North, could be discovered. The whole of 
the village near his house and all the land in the 
neighborhood was his property, and in the eyes 
of the natives he was a far greater man than the 
Prime Minister, and his word was absolute law. 
I verily believe that if he had given orders to 
hang a poacher or tresp , he would have 
found many to execute them ; fortunately, how- 
ever, be was not one to abuse his position, but 
was an agreeable, clever man of the world, who 
had been to Oxford, had traveled afterward for 
a year or two, and finally married and settled 
down on his estate some few years before the 
time of which I am writing. 

Fetherstone Grange was almost a modern 
house, having been built by my cousin’s father 
when the old Hall had fallen into such a state 
of dilapidation that it was considered cheaper 
and more sensible to build a new house than to 
attempt fo repair it. The grandfather of my 
cousin had shut the Hall up, and lived on the 
Continent for many years before his death, re- 
fusing to let it, or to suffer it to be restored or 
meddled with in any way, which was the reason 
why this, the old family seat, had gone to such 
decay ; and, as I have stated, his son, my cous- 
in’s father, had been advised not to attempt its 
restoration. It stood, a fine old ruin, as I aft- 
erward saw it, in the valley close to the banks 
of the river which flowed through the estate, the 
Grange being built about half a mile from it, and 
more pleasantly situated on an elevation, which 
commanded a fine view of the country for some 
distance around. 

The conversation turned upon the old Hall 
after dinner, the second day of my visit to the 
North. I had been most kindly and hospitably 
received by my cousin and his wife upon my ar- 
rival, and, being wearied by my long journey, 
had not risen till a somewhat late hour the next 
morning. I had then declined to ride with my 
cousim, who was going on magisterial business 
to the county town, preferring to stroll about 
and lazily to enjoy the warm spring morning and 
the fresh country air, which seemed so delight- 
ful to me after my long residence in a dismal 
quarter of London. In my rambles I had stroll- 
éd down to the old Hall; and now, as we sat 
round the fire after dinner, my cousin and I en- 
joying a cigar, while his wife occupied herself 
with some fancy-work, I mentioned how pictur- 
esque I thought the ruin appeared, and my in- 
tention of visiting it again. 

My cousin laughed. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ it is 
a fine old ruin, but, like most old ruins, seen 
better at night than in the daytime. ‘If you 
would view fair Melrose aright.’ Isn't that what 
Scott says ?” he added. 

‘** Nay,” I said, ‘‘I doubt moonlight adding 
much to the beauty.” 

** My dear fellow,” said Robert Fetherstone, 
‘**T wasn’t thinking of the beauty of the place at 
all ; I was considering the ghosts.” 

**Ghosts!” I repeated. ‘‘ Is the place haunt- 
ed, then ?” 

** Robert will insist that it is,” said Mrs. Feth- 
erstone. ‘‘ But I don’t believe a word of it; I 
think it is only village gossip.” 

** Don’t depreciate the dignity of our ghosts,” 
laughed her husband. ‘‘ Village gossip! Why, 
you know that the reputation of Fetherstone 
Hall has extended through the whole county. 
There isn’t a man, woman, or child within twen- 
ty miles who dare go near the place after dark.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” asked Mrs. 
Fetherstone, turning to me. 

, Now I was strong on the subject of ghosts. 
We had several well-authenticated ghosts in our 
branch of the family, whom we would not have 
discarded for any consideration. However, 
when I was thus directly appealed to upon such a 
subject, I was compelled to be careful in my reply. 

“Tf you mean by your question, do I believe 
in the ghosts that one reads about,” I said, 
‘* who are supposed, for no reason at all, to drag 
rusty chains about houses at night, and to fright- 
en people to no purpose, I can’t say that I do.” 

** John believes firmly in his family ghosts, 
and in no others,” said my cousin, ing. 
**Go on,” he continued ; ‘‘ 1 know all their his- 
tories. 

“TI believe this much,” I continued, ‘that 
God, for His own wise purposes, sometimes al- 
lows the spirits of those who have departed this 
life to revisit the earth—not unless there is some 
real object in view, and that then they are not 
allowed to do more than to execute their mission.” 

** Which means,” said Robert Fetherstone, 
‘that you do believe in real ghosts, and don’t 
believe in sham ones. I think I have expressed 
your sentiments concisely. Well,” he added, 
‘*take my advice, and don’t visit the old Hall 
by night if your nerves are not tolerably strong.” 

‘You don’t mean to say,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ that 
you seriously believe it to be haunted ?” 

‘* Robert is only trying to frighten you,” said 
his wife; ‘‘ he does not believe any thing of the 
sort. It was only the other day I heard him 
laughing at old Mrs. Forster in the village, who 
thought she had seen a ghost at the Hall.” 

** Well,” said my cousin, “‘I think, at any 
rate, you had better content yours2lf with in- 
specting the Hall by daytime; there is plenty 
to interest you. ‘There is an old chapel attached 
to it, where you may go and hold service all by 
yourself if you have any inclination. It would 
be rather in your line, I should think,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ you fellows are trying to revive the 
medizval in the Church ; and you can take Bella 








with you, who is rather given to that sort of 
thing herself.” 

‘This remark turned the conversation upon 
church matters—my cousin being a stanch church- 
and-state man of the old Protestant type, and I 
being a Catholic, or, as we are generally term- 
ed, a Ritualist—and the subject of ghosts was 
dropped; a warm argument upon theology took 
its place. 

A few weeks passed, and my holiday had come 
to a close; my health was restored, and I had 
profited much by the change. On the last night 
of my visit I had retired to my room, and, after 
having finished my devotions, I sat down by the 
window, not feeling disposed to go to bed, and 
gazed out upon the landscape, which appeared so 
beautiful in the broad light of the full moon. 

I sat for some time, thinking first upon one 
subject and then another—now upon my regret 
to leave my cousins, who had been so kind and 
hospitable to me, now upon my work, to which 
I was so soon to return—when my thoughts re- 
curred to the old Hall, and to Robert Fether- 
stone’s remarks about it. Somehow or other it 
had not occupied my attention since the second 
day of my visit. I had intended going to see it 
by night, with what object I can hardly say, but 
the days had passed away so swiftly and had 
been so fully occupied that each night found me 
more disposed to go to bed than to seek a noctur- 
nal adventure. 

Now, however, upon this my last night at 
Fetherstone Grange, I did not feel at all tired or 
sleepy, and the beautiful moonlight suggested to 
me that it was just the time to pay a visit to the 
Hall.- I hesitated a little at first before I decided, 
being partly afraid of disturbing the household 
if I went out, and partly ashamed of my own cu- 
riosity; but at last I made up my mind to go, 
and putting on a thick great-coat as protection 
against the night air, and not forgetting my cigar- 
case, I quietly opened my door. I descended 
the stairs, and passing through the hall, with 
some little difficulty undid the fastenings of the 
front-door, and with some misgivings as to the 
propriety of leaving it unlocked till my return, 
which I could not, however, avoid, I found my- 
self in the garden, and after I had lighted a cigar, 
walked rapidly away toward the Hall. 

It was nearly as light as in the daytime, and 
the air was fresh and delightful. I felt rather 
like a school-boy ‘‘shirking” out, as we used to 
say at Winchester, and laughed to myself as [ 
debated whether I should confess to my cousin 
that I had taken his hint, and inspected the ruin 
by moonlight. About ten minutes’ brisk walk- 
ing brought me close to the back of the Hall, 
and climbing over a fence, I got into a field, and 
wandering round to the front, leaned against 
some iron railings, which were placed to keep 
cattle from straying into the old garden, and 
calmly prepared myself to finish my cigar and 
enjoy the prospect. 

And now for the first time I asked myself 
why I had come. Did I expect to see any thing 
supernatural? Did I believe the old Hall was 
haunted? I ridiculed the thought to myself; 
no, I had simply come to see it as a sight to be 
seen, and because my cousin had talked and 
jested upon it. But as to ghosts—why, I flat- 
tered myself that I thought as little about them 
as did an old sheep which was grazing near me, 
and which seemed to look upon me as an intruder 
upon his domains. 

But whatever had been my object in coming, 
I had enjoyed the walk, and was really enjoying 
the view of the Hall now that I was there. I 
wondered at the taste of my uncle, as I contem- 
plated the pile in front of me, in preferring to 
build a new house to restoring the fine old man- 
sion. I speculated, too, upon the possibility of 
preventing it falling farther into decay, and half 
thought I would talk to my cousin about at- 
tempting, at any rate, to preserve the old chapel, 
the walls of which stood apparently as firm and 
as solid as when first reared by the builder. I 
lost myself for a little in picturing to myself the 
interior of the chapel before the roof had fallen 
in and filled it with rubbish, and marveling what 
sort of services used to be held there, and what 
had become of the old vessels and altar—wheth- 
er they had been removed or whether they were 
buried under the ruins—and gazed and wondered 
about such matters until my cigar came to an 
end, and I was aroused from my reveries by feel- 
ing chilly through standing so long in the night 


air. 

**T shall catch my death of cold,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘if I stay much longer. Just one peep 
into the chapel, and then home to bed.” And 
I climbed the fence against which I had been 
leaning. 

I had advanced, howeyer, but a step toward 
the Hall, when, raising my eyes, I could have 
been positive that I saw a form, a shadow, at any 
rate, pass one of the windows of the first floor, 
full upon which the light of the moon was falling 
at the time. The next moment there could be 
no mistake in the matter, for I distinctly saw 
not a shadow, but two persons—one a man, the 
other a woman—standing inside the Hall, look- 
ing out from the window. 

I drew back to the fence, and hesitated what 
to do. Who could they be, and what could be 
their object there? was my first thought. My 
next—and I confess that a cold thrill ran through 
me at the time— What could they be? as I re- 
membered that the whole interior of the house 
had fallen in, and that consequently these forms 
had nothing to stand upon, and could not be 
mortal. 

I do not think that I am a coward generally, 
but I admit that I was afraid, and that my first 
impulse was to get away as quickly as possible. . 
I summoned up my courage, however, said a 
short prayer, signed myself with the cross, and, 
with a beating heart, stood still to watch what 
might happen. 

‘The two forms, as I must call them, seemed 
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engaged in fastening something to the window- 
sill; and then, after a brief pause, the male fig- 
ure passed through the opening, and began slow- 
ly to descend to the ground by means of what 
appeared to me a rope, while the female remain- 
ed at the open window steadying it. As I stood 
in a sort of dream watching them, I suddenly 
perceived a third form, which came from a side 
path in the garden from amidst the thick shrub- 
bery, and advanced rapidly toward the spot. 
Ere a warning cry, which despite my fears burst 
from my lips, could be heard, this man, or appa- 
rition, or whatever it was, deliberately stepped 
behind the form which was descending by the 
rope, and, just as it reached the ground, plunged 
a weapon into its back. 

Awake or asleep, sane or mad, I saw all this 
distinctly ; saw also the first man, as I must 
term him, release his hold of the rope, stagger, 
and then fall prostrate forward on the gravel- 
path ; saw the murderer lean over his victim; 
and turning the body over, gaze into the face; 
saw him suddenly start back with a gesture of 
despair and dismay, and, after a moment of ap- 
parent irresolution, turn and rapidly disappear 
again in the shrubbery. All this I beheld, not 
knowing what to think or what to do, with a 
strange dazed feeling upon me, more of bewil- 
derment than fear, wondering what would hap- 
pen next. 

And then I perceived the female figure also 
descend the rope, and, reaching the ground, rush 
to the spot where the form of the murdered man 
lay, falling on her knees by his side. For a sec- 
ond she seemed to try to speak to him, and then, 
suddenly rising, shriek after shriek pealed from 
her and re-echoed through the old Hall with a 
strange weird sound, which changed my bewil- 
derment into absolute terror. But how shall I 
describe my feelings when I saw her turn to me, 
and, apparently for the first time becoming aware 
of my presence, rush toward me, still uttering 
cry upon cry for help? 

I do not know how I retained my.senses suffi- 
ciently long to observe her appearance, but vet I 
can picture her now as she advanced toward me: 
a fair young girl, craw A almost a child in 
years, with light golden hair streaming in wild 
confusion all round her countenance, which, dis- 
traught as it seemed with grief and horror, I 
could yet perceive was most beautiful; with 
hands clasped before her as though in supplica- 
tion—hands upon which, in the moonlight, I 
could see the blood from the murdered man, as 
though she had placed them upon the fresh 
wound. I can see her now as she advanced to- 
ward me, and I shall never be able to efface the 
picture from my memory. 

Not for the whole world could I have moved a 
limb. Nearer she came, and then, her face close 
to mine, her blue eyes almost springing from 
their sockets as they glared upon me, she clasped 
my hand with hers, and I could feel the moist 
warm blood upon it, as she almost shrieked into 
my ear, ‘‘ For God’s sake, help!” 

I remember no more ; when I came to myself, 
weeks had passed. I had been missed in the 
morning, and, after a long search, had been found 
insensible on the path in front of the old Hall. 
It was not until I was fairly conva.escent, after a 
long lingering illness, that I told my cousin what 
I had seen. He ridiculed it at the time, and 
told me that what I described must have pre- 
sented itself to me in the fever from which I 
was recovering. I knew the contrary, and told 
him so, but it was useless to argue with him; 
and so, after many attempts to convince him, I 
desisted. 

But nearly a year afterward, when I was once 
more busily engaged in the cares of my London 
parish, and when my adventure in the North, 
though not forgotten, had ceased to dwell with 
such vivid force in my mind, I received a long 
letter from Robert Fetherstone. In it he stated 
that when I told him what I had seen at the old 
Hall, he could not help believing me, knowing as 
he did the reasons which caused his grandfather. 
to close it and allow it to fall into decay, but 
that he had feared to tell me so then, in my weak 
state of health. In his letter also he narrated 
the history, which I will briefly set forth in my 
own words, 

The family of Robert Fetherstone, my cousin’s 
grandfather, and the last of the family who had 
resided at the Hall, consisted of two sons and a 
daughter. With the second son, John, upon 
whom the estate eventually devolved, this story 
has nothing to do. Charles, the elder son, and 
his father, both of whom had violent tempers, 
used constantly to disagree, and the young man 
had frequently expressed his intention of leaving 
home, and going to reside with the relations of 
his mother, who was dead. ‘Two things, how- 
ever, had hitherto detained him at home: the 
one, that he was in love with a young girl in the 
neighboring town; the other, his affection for 
his sister. 

Amy Fetherstone, in her eighteenth year, was 
the influence that alone rendered the life at Feth- 
erstone Hall endurable to her brother; indeed, 
she was not only her brother's favorite, but the 
idol of all in and about the place. For her her 
father, hot-tempered and overbearing as he was 
to others, had never even a frown; for her sake 
her brother Charles, who inherited no small por- 
tion of his father’s disposition, would submit to 
bear the angry and unjust words with which his 
father often addressed him; for her sake even 
her brother John, the bookworm, who, it was 
said, cared for nothing but his studies, would at 
any time have sacrificed his darling pursuits to 
have gratified her lightest wish ; in short, in the 
dull old Hall she was the one bright influence 
which made it something like a home to the 
three men, who, though so nearly related, had 
yet no tastes or habits in common. 

She was engaged to be married to Robert Al- 
lan, a wealthy gentleman some seven’ or eight 
years her senior, who, as report says, loved her 





dearly, and to whom she also was most sincerely 
and fondly attached. The spring which was to 
see her nineteenth birthday was also to see her a 
bride; and there did not appear.to be a single 
cloud to mar her happiness, excepting the unfor- 
tunate disagreement between her father and her 
elder brother. 

One great cause of this disagreement was 
Charles Fetherstone’s attachment to’ a girl who 
was certainly beneath him in station, and penni- 
less. The latter circumstance his father would 
have easily looked over, but he could not and 
would not hear of his son marrying the daughter 
of a lawyer in a country town, who could not 
trace even the slightest affinity to any of the 
county families. He had therefore forbidden 
Charles even to see her; and Charles, wishing to 
avoid, if possible, an open quarrel, for some time 
used to walk over at night to the town, where, by 
the arrangement of her friends, he had frequent 
opportunities of meeting her. 

This, however, was at length discovered by the 
old squire, and a terrible scene ensued between 
father and son, a scene which terrified poor Amy 
to such an extent that she would have done any 
thing or risked any thing to have effected a rec- 
onciliation between them. It ended by the father 
swearing solemnly that if he ever heard again 
that Charles had visited this girl, he would never 
allow him to re-enter the house; and by the son, 
with equal fervor, vowing that nothing should 
make him give her up, even if his father should 
carry out his threat and disinherit him. 

From that night, however, the squire took pre- 
cautions to prevent, if possible, his son's noctar- 
nal visits ; he insisted upon seeing himself all the 
fastenings of the Hall secure, and intrusted to a 
servant the task of watching to see that Charles 
made no effort to leave the house at night. 

But Charles was not to be defeated. When 
his father had retired to his room, and when the 
servant was safely ensconced in a snug corner by 
the fire in the hall, on more than one occasion 
Charles had, with the assistance of his sister, 
lowered himself from her window and made his 
way to Kirby, the town where his sweetheart 
lived, returning in a few hours by the same way, 
without any one in the house being aware of his 
absence. 

Just at this time another trouble came across 
poor Amy’s path. Robert Allan, who had hith- 
erto been most constant in his attendance at the 
Hall, and who lived but a few miles distant from 
it, for eight whole days had not been near her. 
She could not comprehénd it at all, nor was she 
conscious of having given him any offense. She 
knew that he was, however, by disposition jeal- 
ous in the extreme, and she feared that she had 
somehow unwittingly offended him. Her hope 
that he might have been suddenly called from 
heme without time to make his adieux was dis- 
pelled upon inquiry by her brother; and poor 
‘Amy, after waiting as long as her patience and 
her love would allow her, at last humbled her 
pride, and sent a note to her lover asking him 
the cause of his absence, to which she received 
no reply. 

The story draws toaclose. Poor Amy sought 
her brother and confided her grief to him, and 
Charles, indignant at such treatment of his dar- 
ling sister, and not sorry for an excuse which 
would take him near to Kirby, close to which 
Robert Allan’s house was situated, vowed he 
would go over that night and see him, comfort- 
ing his sister with the assurance that it could 
only be some trifling fit of jealousy, which a word 
of explanation would remove. 

Alas! it was no trifling fit of jealousy which 
had caused Robert Allan’s absence. Although 
Charles had escaped the observation of his fa- 
ther, and of the servant especially set to watch 
him on his nocturnal flights, yet he had been 
seen by one other, and that one Robert Allan 
himself. Riding home one evening from a visit 
to a neighbor, he had taken a short cut across 
Fetherstone Park, and had, in the distance and 
in the dim moonlight, just perceived sufficient ‘to 
satisfy himself that some one—a man—was de- 
scending by a rope from the window of his be- 
trothed’s room. Naturally, as has been stated, 
of a most jealous and suspicious temperamient, 
the sight had goaded him to madness, and had 
rendered him incapable of considering any thing 
but the wildest and most deadly project of re- 
venge.> 

It will be easily surmised what his project was, 
and how he had carried it into execution. Night 
after night he had taken up his watch outside the 
Hall, waiting for the unknown lover whom he 
supposed his betrothed had been faithless enough 
to receive. On that fatal evening, when Charles 
Fetherstone descended from his sister’s room to 
seek his sister’s lover, and reconcile as he imag- 
ined a lovers’ quarrel, he received his death-wound 
from the hand of his oldest and dearest friend. 

The horrors of that night may be imagined, 
but not described. Robert Allan fled the coun- 
try, and was never heard of again, while poor 
Amy had received a shock from which she nev- 
er again rallied; and in a few months, just about 
the time when she should have entered the church 
a happy bride, she was carried there to her last 
resting-place. After her death her father closed 
the Hall, and went on the Continent, where he 
remained until his death some years afterward ; 
and his son John, who succeeded to the estate, 
allowed it to remain the ruin his father had suf- 
fered it to become, and in its place had built 
Fetherstone Grange. 

Such was the history which my cousin narrated 
to me in his letter; in the concluding paragraphs 
he told me this much more, which I will give in 
his own words : 

‘*As you ha@ never heard this story of our 
family, I can not possibly doubt that you have 
witnessed something supernatural. You could 
not have imagined every detail so exactly as it oc- 
curred. I should tell you also that, upon search- 
ing through some family papers, I perceive that 





the night of your visit to the Hall was exactly 
the fiftieth anniversary of that terrible occur- 
rence. On that night, fifty years before, Charles 
Fetherstone met his peon'f For what purpose 
you have been permitted to see this vision, or 
whatever it may be termed, I can not possibly 
surmise ; why such a scene should be apparent- 
ly re-enacted is also beyond my comprehension. 
God’s ways are inscrutable. I send you a por- 
trait of the unfortunate Amy, which I have had 
in my possession for a long time, since you say 
that you would recognize again the face you saw 
that night. I shall be glad to hear from you 
again whether it is the same.” 

I looked eagerly at the portrait inclosed in his 
letter; beyond a doubt it was a likeness of the 
girl whom I had seen—the same fair face, the 
same blue eyes, the same golden hair, although 
the expression of the countenance, of course, was 
vastly unlike that wild look of horror and dismay, 
which I shall never forget to my dying day. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 
The Church on the Turf.— Cornwall.— Mrs, 
Marsh.—The Shah. —A new Monster. 

F you have had your church scandal, we are 
now having ours, though it is one of another 
kind, and could, perhaps, only occur in the En- 
glish ecclesiastical Establishment. Within its 
pale alone, I suppose, it would be possible for a 
minister of religion to train race-horses and yet to 
retain his post, with its endowments. I have no 
doubt such things have happened before in the 
**good old times,” but it comes upon us moderns 
like a thunder-clap to hear that the winner of 
the St. Leger—“ Apology”—and also of the Oaks 
this year, the two greatest races with the largest 
stakes we have, except the Derby, belongs to the 
Rev. J. W. King, vicar of Ashby de la Zouch 
and Bassingham. It appears that the reverend 
gentleman has been training race-horses all his 
life, and has been more than once remonstrated 
with by his bishop, but his own reply has been 
to refer his lordship to his solicitors, A mere 
curate could have been suspended from his voca- 
tion, neck and heels, for one-tenth of such an 
offense—for trotting his pony against the baker's 
for half a crown—but a rector or a vicar (so 
highly are the rights of property respected in this 
country) can not be removed except for immo- 
rality. And no canon distinctly points at train- 
ing race-horses as being immoral, just as no law 
of old was directed against parricide. Such an 
enormity was not considered possible; for it is 
not too much to say that the bad example and 
evil effects of the turf are more ruinous than those 
of any other pursuit in England. Moreover, this 
audacious vicar has had the hardihood to run his 
horses under the name of “‘ Mr. Zouch,” or that 
of his own living. He is eighty-two, and be- 
longs doubtless to that old school of clergy who 
thought nothing in the Scriptures was so sacred 
as Tithe. The vicarage at which he does not 
reside, that of Bassingham, is, it seems, largely 
endowed, and thus, with the winnings of his fa- 
mous mare, the reverend gentleman must make 
a very good,thing of it. He is a living instance 
of the possibility of serving God and Mammon, 
or, at all events, of getting an income from both 
sources; and if his bishop should tax him that 
**the race is not to the swift,” he would have 

reasons for disbelief in his ‘* Apology.” 

Before this letter reaches you you will doubt- 
less have heard of the death of ‘‘ Bryan Waller 
Procter, one of her Majesty’s Commissioners in 
Lunacy,” and have identified him with the once 
popular poet, Barry Cornwall. You are more 
faithful in your literary loves across the Atlantic 
than we are at. home, and will not have forgot- 
ten to whom the world owes The Night and The 
Sea, and those exquisite Dramatic Fragments 
which haunt one’s memory, and make us Jong to 
have seen the statue from which they are but 
the chippings. Perhaps there never was one. 
The only whole plays, such as Mirandha, which 
Barry Cornwall ever wrote are probably to be 
read in print; but if so, how peculiar must have 
been the genius that devoted itself to this exqui- 
site patchwork, as though a sculptor should busy 
himself with moulding only legs and arms! The 
last work he gave us was in prose—a memoir of 
his friend Charles Forrest, which he wrote nine 
years ago, and at the age of seventy-seven. He 
was the school-fellow of Byron at Harrow, and 
to some extent his rival afterward in poetry. 
The critics said he had the vigor of Byron with- 
out his vice, upon which verdict the author of 

n Juan, in the eleventh canto, rallies him 
good-naturedly enough under the name of Eu- 
phues, which doubtless refers to the pretty name 
Procter had chosen to write under. It has been 
lately pointed out that his first nom de p/ume.was 
Peter Barry Cornwall, which is, in fact, an ana- 
gram formed out of his own name, Bryan Waller 
Procter, This latter name has been made famil- 
iar to our readers of poetry through his daughter 
Adelaide, but comparatively few were aware that 
her father’s laurels were even brighter than her 
own. Even now it seems difficult to imagine that 
the old Commissioner of Lunacy, who was so slow 
to make a vacancy in the public service, was, in 
fact, the Barry Cornwall of our fathers’ youth. 
He lived too long, poor soul, for his own com- 
fort; but though he knew the miseries of su- 
preme old age, it is consolatory to think that he 
was never harassed by that béte noire of bards— 
awant of money. His official post brought him 
a large income, and that great patron of poets, 
John Kenyon, left him, as he left the Brownings, 
quite a little fortune. With him, I think, dis- 
appears the last light of those old days in which 
literature shone brightest. He has gone, after 
an immense interval, to rejoin Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Haz- 
litt, all his friends, and most of them his con- 
temporaries. It is a melancholy thought to re- 








flect how he outlived them all. 
seem fitting that the author of 


Nor does it 


“The vine, boys, the vine, 
The mother of mighty wine,” 


should have entered upon that dreary bathos and 
last scene of all that closes man's eventful history. 

Within the same week we have lost that agree- 
able novelist, Mrs. Marsh Caldwell—she was Mrs. 
Marsh until within the last six years, when she 
acquired a surname and a fortune—the author- 
ess of Emilia Wyndham. It was by that work 
that she was best known, but Two Old Men's 
Tales and Time the Avenger were also hers, and 
at least half a score more fictions, which were 
‘*floated” by her first success. It was fortunate, 
perhaps, for her literary reputation that she be- 
gan to write before George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and many another gifted woman had turned their 
attention to fiction and achieved their triumphs; 
and in this respect her lot was the very reverse 
of that of Procter, who held his own against such 
a crowd of rival poets as England will never see 
again. Not that we have no poets now, and 
good ones—far from it. Indeed, there has nev- 
er been so much poetical writing as at the pres- 
ent day, or with better thrift in it, but the writers, 
with one or two brilliant exceptions, are out of 
tune with the readers. There is no poetic pub- 
lic as there then was, just as there is no dramat- 
ic public, but only play-goers. 

That wretched little Shah of Persia—of whom 
you will do me the justice to witness I took the 
correct measure when all Englend was boasting 
of his friendship, as though the chimpanzee in 
the Zoological Gardens was one’s friend because 
he shakes one’s hand and only shows his teeth 
instead of biting—has written a journal of his 
European tour, and got some enterprising pub- 
lisher in ‘Teheran, under threat of the bowstring, 
to publish it. When he did not understand any 
thing, which happened in the case of nineteen 
objects out of twenty which came under his ob- 
servation, he writes, ‘‘It was wonderful!” What 
he did understand were the personal appearance 
of men and women, good food, and, after a good 
many trials, the art of sitting on a chair. “I 
sat on a chair,” is the reiterated note of triumph 
of his European progress. What struck him 
most were the wax-work exhibition at Madame 
Tussaud’s and the machine for making macaro- 
ni at the International Exhibition. There is a 
stroke of unconscious satire in his description of 
Manchester—‘‘ Ladies wear black dresses here, 
for if they were to put on white or colored dress- 
es they would immediately get black”—but oth- 
erwise the whole journal might have been written 
by a dull child of twelve years old. How fright- 
ful it is to contemplate that the lives and fortunes 
of thousands of human beings should be at the 
mercy of this little monkey who calls himself 
**the king of kings!” It must be a comfort to 
** Albani, a Canadian of America,” to find that 
his majesty appreciated her singing. I am not 
quite certain that those ladies who came in for 
their share of approbation on account of their 
good looks will be equally gratified. He seems 
to have always had his eye upon them with a 
view to purchase for his harem. He wasted his 
affections in this way upon some of Madame 
Tussaud’s female figures, and was greatly aston- 
ished, on the other hand, when some ladies he 
was staring at, under the conviction that they 
were wax, ‘“‘got up, walked, and laughed, for 
then,” he writes, triumphantly, ‘‘I knew that they 
were living human beings.” The whole diary is 
so absurdly foolish that some persons imagine 
that it is a canard, just as they said the Shah 
himself was only a sham Shah sent to impose 
upon Europe. But, for my part, I think in both 
cases the things are too bad not to be perfectly 
genuine. 

I should like to hear his majesty’s views upon 
the fact that Lord Walter Campbell, brother of 
the Marquis of Lorne, has lately become a stock- 
broker. It is no doubt very wise of him, for 
many a ‘‘snob” will be glad to do business with 
the brother of the brother-in-law of the Prince 
of Wales, but the aristocratic world is .rather 
aghast at it. ‘The Lorne marriage has never 
been a popular one in the court circles, and it is 
said that the Princess Beatrice has observed, ‘‘I 
suppose my husband will be in trade!”—a much 
better thing, if she were wise enough to see it, 
than his being in idleness. 

I have always had a terror of the naval pro- 
fession, partly from seasickness, and partly from 
a natural pusillanimity, which has not been rem- 
edied by learning to swim; but really if this 
Whitehead torpedo is all it professes to be, it 
will need not only a heart of oak, but a heart of 
iron, to be on board ship in the next war. ‘This 
engine is started under water from the shore, 
and will continue its course in a straight line for 
a mile at considerable speed. It has a screw at 
its tail worked by engines driven by compressed 
air, its body is filled with gun-cotton, and its 
snout is a detonating fuse. The biggest iron- 
clad afloat in which this monster jerks its nose 
must needs, I understand, go down within a few 
minutes. Nor is even the Wilde magnetic light, 
though it throws its beams about a ship for two 
miles, and is thought a cure for torpedoes, any 
protection against this “‘sea-devil,” as it is fitly 
termed, for after being launched it dives to the 
depth at which it has been “set,” and is there- 
fore, of course, invisible. Dr. Johnson laid it 
down that the being a sailor was to live in a 
worse place than a prison and among worse com- 
pany, with the additional disadvantage of the 
chance of being drowned ; but iron-clads are so 
much moré inconvenient as floating residences 
than the ships of his time that our sailors can 
with difficulty be got to live in them. It is all 
dark below stairs, and above you slip off into the 
sea. Add to this the prospect of a Whitehead 
torpedo, and no navy will ever secure the serv- 
ices of, yours truly, 

R. Kemsue,-of London. 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


NE of the most popular and interesting ex- 
cursions in the neighborhood of Mont Blanc 

is to the Mer de Glace, or Sea of Ice, sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Mont Blane des Dames,” for the 
reason, we suppose, that to cross it represents to 
the minds of most ladies as much difficulty and 
danger as the sterner sex expect to encounter in 
gaining the summit of the Monarch itself. The 
Mer de Glace is a broad frozen river, the surface 
of which is broken up into billows of ice and 
snow of the most fantastic shapes, with fissures 
and chasms between, at the bottom of which rolls 


A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—MER DE GLACE, CHAMOUNIX. 


| a black gulf of waters hundreds of feet below. 
The glacier debouches into the valley of Cha- 
mounix, and from beneath its portals issues the 
gloomy river of Arveron, the Styx of the Alps. 
To visit this place travelers ascend the Montan- 
vert, itself a mountain over six thousand feet in 
| height, dwarfed to insignificance in the presence 
of its loftier neighbors. They then cross the Mer 
| de Glace, which takes half an hour, after which an 
hour’s climbing brings them to Le Chapeau, where 
they obtain a magnificent view of the glacier. 
The accompanying illustration shows a party of 
travelers crossing the Mer de Glace, a task which 
| members of the Alpine Club regard as child’s 





play, but which involves a continual scrambling 
over ice hummocks, with scarcely a spot on which 
to set one’s foot, and leaping across fissures hun- 
| dreds of feet deep, which may well turn weaker 
| heads, 

The ascent to Le Chapeau, however, is far 
more hazardous than the crossing of the Mer 
de Glace. For this it is necessary to clamber 
| along a narrow pathway cut in the side of a 
| perpendicular rock, with nothing to cling to but 
a rope fastened on the mountain wall with iron 
nails, to serve as a hand-rail, so that it is nec- 

essary to walk like a fly on the side of the cliff, 
| with a steep precipice of hundreds of feet above 




















and below. In this and all other mountain climb- 
ing, however, the descent is worse than the ascent, 
as may be'seen by the illustration of the Mauvais 
Pas, or Bad Step, where it is necessary to swing 
one’s self, by the aid of a rope, from one ledge 
to another—a step which a timid person may well 
hesitate to take. 

An interesting feature of the Alps are the ice 
caves—huge caverns in the heart of the glacier, 
which are illuminated for the benefit of the trav- 
elers who wish to explore them. There is con- 
siderable danger, however, in these explorations, 
as visitors are sometimes killed by the falling of 
fragments of ice. The accompanying illustra- 




















A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE MAUVAIS PAS. 
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tion shows one of these grottoes, at the mouth of | 
which an old crone is seated playing the zithern, | 
who might well be mistaken for the sibyl of the | 


glacier. The rain is dripping from the walls of 
the cave on the protecting umbrella of the 
tourists. 

The last picture of the series shows the love- 
liest of all mountains, the snow-white Jungfrau, 


or Virgin, gracefully rising by the side of the | 


frowning Monk and other peaks of the range of 


| to greater advantage. 


the Bernese Alps, of which it forms a part. Like | 


all the mountains of this chain, the Jungfrau is 
remarkable for the sharpness of its summit, 
which is not more than two feet broad. It is 


A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE SIBYL OF THE GLACIER. 


13,720 feet in height, and until 1811 was con- 
sidered inaccessible. The ascent now, however, 
is regarded as comparatively easy, and is fre- 
quently made, sometimes even by ladies, occu- 
pying some twelve hours. The view from the 
summit is one of surpassing beauty. Professor 
Tyndall, who made an ascent in 1863, thus de- 
scribes the scene ; 

‘I thought I had seareely ever seen the Alps 
Hardly ever was their 
majesty more fully revealed or more overpower- 
ing. The coloring of the air contributed as 
much to the effect as the grandeur of the masses 
on which that coloring fell. A calm splendor 


overspread the mountains, softening the harsh- 
ness of the outlines without detracting from their 
strength. But half the interest of such scenes 
is psychological ; the soul takes the tint of sur- 
rounding nature, and in its turn becomes ma- 
jestic. 

** And as I looked over this wondrous scene to- 
ward Mont Blanc, the Grand Combin, the Dent 


Blanche, the Weisshorn, the Dom, and the thou- | 
sand lesser peaks which seemed to join in cele- | 


bration of the risen day, I asked myself, as on 
previous occasions, How was this colossal work 
performed ?. Who chiseled these mighty and 


picturesque masses out of a mere protuberance | 








of the earth? And the answer was at hand 
Ever young, ever mighty—with the vigor of a 
thousand worlds still within him—the real sculp- 
tor was even then climbing up the eastern sky. 
It was he who raised aloft the waters which cut 
out these ravines; it was he who planted the 


| glaciers on the mountain-slopes, thus giving 


gravity a plow to open out the valleys ; and it is 
1e who, acting through the ages, will finally lay 
low these mighty monuments, rolling them grad- 


| ually seaward, 


‘Sowing the seeds of continents to be,’ 


so that the people of an older earth may see 
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mould spread and corn wave over the hidden 
rocks which at this moment bear the weight.of 
the Jungfrau,” 

Such are the glowing words used by Professor 
‘Tyndall to describe, in a picturesque fashion, the 
physical agency of the sun as employed by the 
great architect of worlds to shape the features of 
the globe. 





One of the most striking of what may be called the 
emotional arguments in favor of the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul of man, is the propensity in- 
nate in the race to perpetuate fleeting thoughts and 
evanescent impressions in enduring material. It was 
a lofty perception of the highest form of truth which 
enabled the Roman poet to feel that his own harmo- 
nious words really were a monument of the thoughts 
they embodied “‘more lasting than bronze.” But for 
one great poet who could feel this, every age of human 
history has furnished hundreds of clever artists who 
could accomplish the simpler part of “ wreaking 
themselves" upon metal. Bronze became in the very 
earliest times the favorite of all such workers. Its 
plasticity at one temperature, combined with its rigid- 
ity and durability at another, enabled the artist to ac- 
compiish the immortality he sighed for, even more 
completely than he could have attained it in marble 
or in stone, yet with one-tenth or even one-hundredth 
part of the expenditure of time and toil. The same 
qualities of the same material have preserved its value 
in the arts through all succeeding ages; and there is 
no better barometer, perhaps, of the Aisthetic con- 
dition of a given century than the prosperity or the 
depression during that century of the art of working 
in bronze. When Constantine the Great made the 
Christian Church the church of the civilized world, he 
lavished upon the great cathedrals of the Empire, 
gates, altar- pieces, candelabra, lamps, ornaments of 
bronze of all sorts, cast for these purposes in many 
different cities of Europe and Asia. The Theodosi 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


SEAL -SKIN FURS, 


in great variety, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 


scription. 


902-504 Broadway, 


CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 


mans BLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
FIRST-CLASS DS ¥ 





LASS GOO ONL 
And ol importer who retails at wholesale Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purc! ee 


examine. What can # fair- 
er? The vee Cottase now out—the “ CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. t@- N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possibile prices, ae ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in retu 





code promulgated in the middle of the Vth century of 
our era, exempted expressly all workers in bronze, 
@rarti and fusores from personal taxes. After the 
Vandalic, Hungarian, and Saracenic tides of invasion 
swept over the Roman world, we find the manufacture 
of bronze driven to the East, nor does it really reap- 
pear again in the West until the Church, grown pow- 
erful and wealthy, was enabled to revive it nearly a 
thousand years afterward. No subsequent age has 
seen it flourish so extensively and so brilliantly as our 
own. A visit to the warerooms of Starr & Manovs, 
No, 22 John Street (up stairs), will surprise those who 
have not attended carefully to the subject, with a new 
sense of the resources which this manufacture now af- 
fords for the artistic decoration in the most varied di- 
rections of daily life and of the civilized home.—[{Com.} 





A Yourn's Pustrcarion.—For nearly half a —- 
the Fouth'’s Companion, of Boston, has been publish 

It was started in 1827, and is 4 one of the bright- 
est and most vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted.—{Com.] 





Every reader of Harper’s Bazar will receive 
free a copy of the best Agricultural and Famil 
Newspaper in this country by addressing Moore’s 
Rural New Yorker, 78 Duane Street, New York. 
—[Com.} 





Dreine anv CLeanrve.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. ifices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
B way; 610 — — New York; 166 & 168 
| Sei sg 2 Street, Brook Re and 40 North Eighth 

Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—{Com.) 














Corytine uate Oy 


the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
— the UPR ement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . = Pieces, = ° 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . . 








Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... “4 5 00 
Lim Stone China Toilet Sets, .. 5 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... a nad 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, nk eeaim 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... $1 50 and 200 
Also Housefurnishin, it variety. 

Send for the New Ca ange free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 86th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0,D., or Post-Office Order. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


anp Tan, ask your druggist for pera | 
MOTH AND FREOR LE LOTION N, which is harmless, 
a in every case infallible, or, for bis Tmproved Com: 
rponr and Piweie me gh the t Skin Meprormwe 
for Pimples, Blackhead hworms., aa 
B.C. PERRY, "the noted Skin Doc’ 
49 Bond St., New York. 





| SHOPPING 





ee Dae 


for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marc 
—eeereat), No, 428 6th Ave., near 26th St.,N.Y., 
a oe ne = red Momnets 
an ou ats, ca ec herself 
in all the Gatade thee < t Paria 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns me for 
‘heen — pecpeating machines and accessories, 
VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








OSTRICH FEATHERS. 


At MAX WIENER’S 
295 Sixth Ave., 
‘Bet. Highteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FAN oY F FEATHERS, 

OSTRICH puaneen ‘Solent TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 

Fifty per cent. jess ayy the ety other wtablishment 


Mop rake Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, ed, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


¢2~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


' 109 & 111 East 14th St., N. a 


GOSSAMER — 


WATER-PROOF 
GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, & MISSES. 


This new and very popular Seman is being adopt- 
ed by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of 
the United States. It is found to be particularly use- 
ful in the Winter Months, from the fact that it 
is not affected Le the cold weather, is proof against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, ‘and Sleet, As 
the garment, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket, it can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gos- 
samer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or 

all-boiled Silk, making a cloak or coat bay my only 
from nine to sixteen ounces, and having the appear- 
ance of a rich Black Silk. 

They are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rub- 
ber Houses throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Circulars, Price-List, and Samples of the Cloth sent to 
any address on application by mail or otherwise at our 


oflice, 71 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A, K. Young & Conant M’f'g Co., 


SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 














UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
Prong only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
Principal jpal depot 543 Broadway, New Y 


AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines, 


81 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0,, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 








$20- 


Will buy a First Mortgage Premium 
Bond of the N. Y. Industrial Exhibition 
Co., authorized by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 

2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a 
Premium, as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds, Circulars, and full 
information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 

Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 
* Post-Office Drawer 29. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“ * CAPES, 





“ ‘ Bows, 
‘“ 6 IES 

“ “ RUCHINGS, 

6 ‘* APRON 

«“ + BREAKFAST CAPS, 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&c., &C., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 








THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 


— $28. Wate OO. 


44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Shields. 


Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress 


CHRISTMAS BELLS for 1874. 


Indispensable to all who wish to be 
y and make others so. _ Sent Free on 
norer es stamp by ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Boston. 
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Consisting of Two 
Lace Collaret 
One Best 


Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Tw 
one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
Quality Fringed Windsor Scarf, ~~ — enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 





‘o Fine 


Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 






Having cl received our Fall Importation of t 
Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the 


ton Ki 
Pair for $2 75. 





Send for our Abe! iE | ne eter dd of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmin: 


les sent free. a application to 
SF PRUE, NEW YORK C ” J. Taylor’s 
@ TO AVOID Loss, 1 SEND P. 0. ORDER 


year. 
853 EIGH 


e Celebrated “BAZAAR” Two-But- 
Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


Laces, and 


Bazaar, 
R DRAFT 








THE NEW CREEDMOOR R 


th’ 
—_ finished, throws accu 
850 
or smell ; ede at breech, and h 
office in the U. 8., 0. 0. D., 
$10. Cartridges ‘only 0c. per 1 Send for one, 
N N.Y. Send toe, for my new 100-page 
ms of Gallery Guns, fine 







may be used in th pero it mak _s 

in the a makes no 

as shell extractor. I wil need one to aly 
to be — before pay’ 


ets, Revolve G — 
aay fat the thtag for hronting abet, ae an boa aa cents 
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MOORE’S PATENT BIAS.CUTTER. 


ABO 
So simple that any chia wm use it. 


OR-SAVING INVENTION. 
The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 


trouble; saves material ; ‘ones calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send oat stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


EO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Man 


ufacturer, Box 1688, New York 





Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY NER 4th 
BRANCH STORE Xe, sos 6th AVE. 
BETWEEN 21st d STS,, N. ¥., 
UP STAIR: 

THE LARG K OF HUMAN 


EST STOC 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 

And the only establishment where all the novelties of 

the season are nucement retailed at wholesale prices 

and no other inducements pad the shape of ENTS 

resorted to. ull satisfaction guaranteed, 

or goods ET 4 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 Aer and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, rn not dyed: 
92 inches, 8 ounces..... SAEG Sede coesoconevedseues $3 00 
2% inches, 4 ounces.... 
4 inches, 4 ounces ...... 
inches, 4 ounces. 

we warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 

may ay from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
ra 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
and 
hair made over in latest 





M or mon 4 letters will be 
sent a rs = When ordering g ae goods ASK FOR 
= LEGE 0) 

liberal enatinn teal eb . ie wholesale trade. 


Thie is the finest 
Game o. Authors ever 
published. Containing 

72 cards ; each card 
has « finely engraved 
Vignette from Steel of 
the following authors, 


©. Wendel! Holmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington I, ving 
H.W. Longfeliow 
Geo. Will Curtis 
Nathanie!b wtborne 
John « axe 
J.@ Holland 

Ward Beecher 
Wilkie Collins 





@. 


Everett Hale Bea: Te: 
rt Whittier Snares ell J Fenim 





W.M. Thackery a Pieseslt Lowell Wm. Cullen Bryant 
Por Sale by all Booksellers ,Atationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 

E, G. SELCHOW & CO.., 41 John Strest, N. Y. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any eutane- 
ous erup , the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains ite 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


AFTER A VERY 
THOROUGH  IN- 
8 hapa fet ph of 

ee real merits of the new 

ye gel gd for rupture, we 
feel that ould be 
unfaithful to the office of 
a public journal if we 
should fail to acquaint our 
numerous readers with 
the fact that the New Elastic Truss retains the 
rupture absolutely at all times and under all circum- 
stan without any exception whatever, in any case. 
It is worn with perfect comfort night and day, and 
should not be taken off at all for the short time re- 
quisite to effect a perfect and permanent cure. Sold 
at a moderate ~—¢ Mane by mail to all parts of the 
country, and free of ona Weotk es = ELASTIC 
TRUSS COMPA Y: Y, No. , corner of 
Amity Street, New York City, who furn! sh full des- 
criptive circulars. 


Peg MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Opes pag oe iy ong! POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subseri in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Hanrerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every. Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to "begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volamés of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

















Tenms ror Apvertistne tv Harrer’s Weexty anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 Line; 
outside e Page, $4 00 per Tine—eock hace ad 
larper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
et 95 per per Line—each insertion. 
____ HARPER & & ¢ BROTHERS, New vy York. © 


NO CORSET * should be gai STRAT EG 


ATTACHMENT. eet. a ‘oO any corset, gi they a 

and Se, Sold at principal stores, «) givin ie. _| 

on receipt of 50c. Send for circular. OLT, 

Sole Manufacturer, 4 Beekman Street, New York. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 
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Special and Important 
Sale of 


DRY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


A. T, STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 


500 Cases 


of New, Fresh, and Seasonable 


Dress Fabrics 


Largely under the cost of production, 
having been selected and purchased in 
all the markets of the world where bar- 
gains could be procured for cash, and 
also at the recent large city auction 
sales. This offering consists not only 
of the most desirable styles in medium 
and LOW-PRICED GOODS, but also of 
the newest and choicest EUROPEAN 
NOVELTIES. The assortment is very 
extensive, including SILKS, SATINS, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, POPLINS, 
MERINOES, CASHMERES, and every 
description of ALL-WOOL DRESS MA- 
TERIALS, &c. 

Their Friends, Strangers, and Resi- 
dents of neighboring cities are respect- 
fully requested to pay them a visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts, 


IMPORTANT SALE OF FALL AND 
WINTER DRESS MATERIALS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Offer O Additional Cases of New & Desirable 


Dress Csyroods. 


The above goods will be offered at AN IMMENSE 
REDUCTION ON THE COST OF IMPORTATION, 
and will be found well worthy the attention of the 
PUBLIC, which will be proved by an examination of 
the stock, as NO SALE has taken place for some years 
where such ACTUAL BARGAINS have been placed 
before their customers. 

N. B.—For the convenience of PURCHASERS these 
goods will be placed on the counters in 

MIDDLE AISLE, BROADWAY ENTRANCE. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
per steamer “ Hohenzollern,” Several Cases of 
PLAIN CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, PLAID CAMEL’S- 
HAIR CLOTH, STRIPED VELVETS, PLAIN 
SILKS, MATELASSE, &c., &c., 
In all the NEW and CHOICE colorings, which CAN 
NOT be obtained in any other house. 


DIRECT FROM INDIA. 
Filled Squares, Open Centres, & Long India Camel's-Hair 


SHAWLS, 


DECCAS, SCARFS, &c., &c. Also an invoice of 
STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS, $18 and upward. 


ENGLISH & FRENCH UMBRELLAS, 
Plain and Rich Mountings. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Particular attention js called to their large and very 
fine selection of Mourning Fabrics, comprising all the 
different materials suitable for Deep and ight Mourn. 
ing, in fine and medium qualities, AT LOW PRICES, 














ENG. BOMBAZINES CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, MERINOES. 
IMPERIAL SERGES, DRAP D’ETE, 


DRAP DE ST. CYR, 


IRISH POPLINS, 
COURTAULD’S CREPES, 
ALL-WOOL SERGES, 50c. per yd. and upward. 
ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, 5c. to $160 eryd. 
Also, a full assortment of BLACK AND WHITE and 
GRAY SERGES, POPLINS, CAMEL’S-HAIR, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
MOURNING HDKFS., CREPE & MUSLIN COL- 
LARS & SETS, VEILS, SCARFS, &., &. 


#~ The Stocks of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Chil- 
dren’s Hosiery and Undergarments now Complete. 


BROADWAY, cor. of 19th Street, N. Y. 
R. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER.—This 
preparation has — a reputation which makes it 
songht after by ladies coming from or going to the 
most distant countries, for it has no equal or rival in 
its beautifying qualities. In removing Tan, Freckles, 
Sallowness, oth Patches, &c., its effects are almost 
magical. Like all other of Dr. Gouraud’s preparations, 
this has extended its sale until it has become a 
specialty by its own merits, and is not the creature of 
mere advertising notoriety. It is recommended from 
one customer to another on actual knowledge of its 
value and utility. 


Feence Stampin 
cular. Mar. L CEN 











Patterns,.—Send for Cir- 
RIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


1 ()Beautirul TransferPictures,instruc- 
tions & catalogue,l0cts, Easily transferred. 6 Gem Ch: 
l0cts, Agentewanted. J.L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St. NY. 








REAL LACES 
EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th Street. 





We have just received an immense invoice of the 
finest REAL GUIPURE Aon, = very 
elegant patterns, which we offer at remarkably low 
prices. Samples sent on receipt of DEPOSIT of 50c., 
which will be returned when the samples are sent 
back to us. 

Real Guipure Laces, full 1% in., at 50c.; 2 
in., at 65c. and 69c.; 23¢ in., at 72c.; 249 in., at 78c. and 
8ic.; 2% in., at 88c, and 94e. ; full 8 in. wide, heavy 

attern, at $1 00; full 4 in. wide, at $1 00, $1 20, $1 25, 
ii 80, $1 87, $1 42, $1 50, $1 60, $1 75; rich patterns, 
43 in., at $1 94, $2 00, and upward. ' These will be 
pest Real Guipure Laces ever offered. 
a” We warrant the quality to be the best. 


FURS! FURS! 
Send for our 24-page Descriptive Price-List, mailed 
free on application. Goods expressed C.O.D. to any 
part of the country, with full privilege. 


TRY THE 


“Patt” Kid Glove 


Soft, pliable, kid, high-finished lustre, cut after the 
« Redell” system, sewed with Lock-stitch. & 
The best Kid Glove for the money in the United 


tates. 
Every pair warranted, A new pair sent for all that 
rip or tear when first tried on. 


Sold, in all shades, two-button, at $1 20 pair. 


EHRICH & CO. 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 
IS NOW EXHIBITING, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Paris, Berlin, and City-made 
WALKING, CARRIAGE, RECEPTION, 


AND DINNER DRESSES, 
IN FINE BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
Richly and elaborately trimmed Elegant Black Silks 
at $55, $65, $75, $85, $95, $100, $125, to $150. 


Cashmere, Camel &-Hair, and Diagonal 














Over-skirts and Basques, Embro an 
with ball fringe, $16, $18, $20, $25, and $30. 


Cashmere Over-skirts and Basques, 
richly embroidered and beaded, silk lined, $25, $35, 
$45, and $50. 


English Walking Jackets, silk trimmed, and trimmed 
elaborately with jets, $10, $12, $15, $18, to $50. 


Elegant and Stylish Novelties in 


Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 
imported and of our manufacture, 
at $12, $15, $18, $20, $22, and $25. 
Rich Jet Hat Ornaments, Birds, and Flowers. 


Superb Stock of Trimmings, 
in Silk, Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops, and But- 
tons. Worsted Ball and Acorn Silk ringes—every style. 


Great Bargains in Dry Goods. 


800 pieces fine French Merinoes and Cashmeres, in the 
most desirable colors—garnet, navy blue, plum, browns, 
&c.—65c., T5c., 80c.; worth $1 to $1 25 yard. 

Diagonals, Lustres, and Serges, new styles, 25c., 28c., 
80c., 35c., 38c., 44c., and 50c. 





Merino Underwear of every quality, for ladies and chil- 
dren, 50c., 68c., T5c., 88c., $1, and $1 25. 

Residents in the country can make all their purchases 
at city prices by sending for our illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. 


RICHARD MEARES 


COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH ST. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 


Opening of Three Cases of our Celebrated 


Lanin’s Kid Gloves 


Magnificent selection of Street and Opera Colors. 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
The best Low-Priced Kid Glove in the world. 
After you try them once 
You will wear no other, 


Two Buttons, $1 10; Three Buttons, $1 31; Four 
Buttons, $1 50; Six Buttons, $1 75. 


&@” Immediate attention paid to orders. 














Sole Importers, 


STERN BROTHERS. 


ENTLEWS FRENCH DESIGNING 
AND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 6th 
Ave., New York; 226 N. Eighth Street and 806 
Vine Street, Philadelphia; 132 Lexington Street. 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade supplied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
ea Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 
Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stamped of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. 


N*™33 ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL 
GOODS.—Never canvassed; splendid terms; 

joss im ible; unsold ee returnable. > 

poe paid, 50 cents. &@~ Circulars free. SIMPSON & 
MITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 

















ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift 

One Grand Cash Gift.... 

One Grand Cash Gift 

One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25, 

5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 













10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 cach 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets .................+-+- $50 


pS Pore rrrrere re 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... . 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for... . 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for...............-. 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
dress 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxp To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) N 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

Re aE EE sci ccnancodesccais- 0... “nn 








Se savheneeste aebburdecugsaaseedecececeecs * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... sal 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
DI RIRIION ibis ince cccccccccescoecece “17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 19 


VALOIS DEMI-P LONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque . 





=MI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “© 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 

POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 48 











The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A positively make enough from now 
till January to keep them a year. 
a Entirely New Features. Immense 
- success. Be quick. Call, or send 2 stamps for 
specimens to T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N.Y. 
OOK CANVASSERS WANTED.—Con- 
petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
neas, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Relirious 
Knowledge, by Rev. yman Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. N., by Prot. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the a and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only anthorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
T BAILING FERN (Lygodium Palmatum). 
I can now supply all parties with this beautiful de- 
corative vine at the rate of $5 per 100 pieces, pressed. 
Also, antumn leaves and other ferns $2 per 100. Sent 
by mail to any part of U.S. and Canada. P.O. Box 57. 
A. A. WrttraMs, Hartford, Conn. 





Wo At home, male or female; $35 per 
r week, da orevening. No Capital. 
for We send valuable package of 


goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


$10 to $1000 a in germs as Gola -_ 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 WallSt N. Y. 











The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale ao the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the a! 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer's consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COM T 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, eitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

e lace the Lady’s Corset; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beaut 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped wit 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any fg or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horrty, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 1 

1. 


LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For use in 
Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Marcu, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Lronarp Baoon. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 

SMITH'S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. The French Prin- 
cipia, Part I. A First French Course, containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabula- 
ries. On the same plan as Dr. Smith's Principia 
Latina. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGauan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 








VL 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A Bistory 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Daviw MUtier’s “ History of the German Peo- 
ple.” By Cuartron T. Lewis. With Maps and [l- 
ustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VII. 

NAST’'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875. 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Taomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00, 

VIIL 

MILL’S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Jou 
Sruart Miiu. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50. 


IX. 

GILLMORE’S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
snit. By Parker Gitumors (‘“‘ Ubique”). Lllustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “Joseph the 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. Castieton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vyo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ez Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea7~ Hanrenr's Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


|\HIARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squakg, N. Y. 





a-week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


er day at home. Terms free, Address 
jz0. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$60590 


$52 $20 
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GIRAFFE IN THE Park (dog.). “‘Look Grumpy, do I? Well, I guess if you had six foot and a half 


of Sore Throat you’d look Grumpy too.” 


FACETIZ. 


Insvrgection 1n Eeyet—The rising of the Nile. 


chslapaniaiiainienaaite 

Mr. Jones, of Vermont, said on his dying bed that he had never 
written a line which he cared to erase. The whole State was proud 
of him till it was found ont that he could not even write his own 
name. . 

THOUGHTS ON RETURNING TO TOWN. 

Will all have gone right at the office, or will there be something 
uncomfortable awaiting me on my return ? 

Will the back garden be a complete wilderness, requiring the 
immediate attention of one of Messrs. Grassthorpe’s leisurely as- 
sistants at two dollars per diem ? 

Will the papering and painting have been executed in a satisfac- 

manner, and will the estimate be exceeded or not ? 

fll all the cleaning be over? 

Will postal accumulations yield any thing more inviting than 
circulars, begging letters, and prospectuses of schools ? 

Will there be a jury summons ? 

Will there be any bills ? 

Will the drawing-room continue to smoke ? 

Will there be any coal ? 

Will the rain have come in through the roof of the back kitchen ? 

Will there be any diminution in the black beetles ? 

Will the dog at No. 6 be in his usual force ? 

Will there have been great destruction among the kitchen 


crockery ? 
Will the Ringwoods have called ? 
Will the servants be all right? 


to 


——— 
A Sanrrary Question.—Mrs. Malaprop wishes to know if the 
typhoon at Hong-Kong is supposed to have been caused by bad 
rainage. Also whether that typhoon was worse than the Ty- 
eee of Japan. She says she has been led to make these inquiries 
y some unanimous letters. 


a 

It may not be true, but it is said that an Irishman, after seeing 
the numerous hills and mountain ranges of New Hampshire, ex- 
claimed, “ Bedad, I never was in a country before where they had 
80 much land they had to stack it.” 


_—_ 

The statistical editor of the Times, Grand Island, Nebraska, 
says, ** 90,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 grasshoppers, at 
least, passed over here yesterday. There might have been a few 


more or less, a8 we did not count very closely.” 
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SON RISE IN THE TROPICS. 





~~ 


iii 


MUSH-ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
Jongs (reading bill of fare). “ Ris-de-veau aux champignons. Here, Brown, 


you’ve been to Boulong ! 
Brown. “ Ris-de-veau—that’s Veal. 
—oh! Veal and Champagne. 


















Lapy. “For Pity’s sake, how often do these Cars run? 





I've been waitin 
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here a, Week.” 


Satiricat Conpuctor. ‘Have you, ma’am? That's strange; I was by here Three Days ago, and 
never noticed you I” 


What does it mean?” 


Aux champignons ! 


Order some of That!” 





Let me see—er—er 


“T fear,” said a minister to his flock, “‘ when I explained to you 
in my last charity sermon that philanthropy was the love of our 
species, you must have understood me to say specie, which may 

t for the HH] of the collection. You will now prove, 
T hope, by your contribution, that you are no longer laboring under 
the same mistake.” 





—_—————_ 
A Service or Danoer—The service of a railway company. 
——_—_————— 


An old bachelor thus im hes woman: “I impeach her in the 
name of the great whale of the ocean, whose bones are torn asun- 
der to enable her to keep straight. I impeach her in the name of 
the peacock, whose strut, without his permission, she has stealthily 
and without honor assumed, I impeach her in the name of the 
horse, whose tail she has perverted from its use to the making of 
wavy tresses to decorate the back of the head and neck. 1 impeach 
her in the name of the kangaroo, whose beautiful figure she, in 
taking upon her the Grecian bend, has brought into ill favor and 
disrepute.” 





A farmer took his wife to a grand concert, and, after listening 
with ogres np et cy e became suddenly interested in 
one of the grand choruses, * All we like acy have gone astray.” 
First a sharp soprano voice exclaimed, ‘‘ All we like sheep ;” 
next a deep voice uttered, in the most earnest tone, ‘‘ All we like 
sheep ;” then all the singers at once asserted, “All we like 
yy “Well, I don’t,” exclaimed old Rusticus to his partner ; 
*T like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear sheep meat.” 


——~.———_. 
A worthy man, imperfectly literate, thought to clinch a flatter- 


ing speech with a text of Scripture. e was selected as the 
spokesman who, in the name Of hioners, was to present 
some gift to the h clergyman, He made a little speech at a 


meeting held for that ceremony. He spoke warmly of all the par- 
son’s merits, his diligence and eloquence, and ally rose to a 
climax. “In fact, Sir, to use the words of Paul, you are just a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal !” 

—_ 


A Detroit young woman tried to be aristocratic, and did not 
look at the money that she gave to the horse-car conductor, but he 
meekly gave her back the jonenge, on which was written, “I'll 
never cease to love thee,” and said he was an orphan with five little 
brothers to support, and must be excused. 


~~. 

Harry, after looking on while his new little sister cried at being 
washed and d , turned away, saying, “If she screamed like 
that up in heaven, I don’t wonder they sent her off.” 











Lapy Puysician. “ H’m—ke’s very low. Who's 
Physician be hange 
im!" 


Patient's Wire. “Oh, Family 


a Young Woman foolin’ round hi: 
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A SURE CURE. 


af Family Physician ?”’ 
! Jes you hold on. _He won't die so long’s there's 








